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Book Reviews 


Komines, Athanasius D., Facsimiles of Dated Patmian Codices, with an 
introduction by Dionysius A. Zakythinos, English version by Mark 
Naoumides (Athens: Royal Hellenic Research Foundation Center for 
Byzantine Studies, 1970), 129 pp. *4- 176 plates. (May be ordered 
from P. Kallitsas Book Agency, 21 Voukourestiou St., Athens 134, 
Greece). 

Certainly a specialized book of this kind is not the sort that will 
command a general reading public, but it is the very type of book about 
whose existence the intelligent layman as well as the historian and 
philologist should know because it restores to scholarly accessibility 
manuscripts that have long been the valuable treasures of the venerable 
monastery of St. John the Theologian on the island of Patmos. It is thanks 
to the enlightened initiative and financial support of the monastery that 
such a sumptuous palaeographical volume is made available to a wider 
audience in a fine translation by Professor Naoumides of the University of 
Illinois. The Greek original earned the Award of Merit of the Academy 
of Athens in 1969 for Dr. Athanasius Komines of the University of Athens, 
who had been assigned the task of preparing a new catalogue of all Patmian 
manuscripts, numbering at least a thousand, due to his specialized training 
and experience in the latest methodology and techniques of palaeography. 
When Professor Komines’ work is completed, it will supersede the 
Patmiake Bibliotheke of J. Sakkelion published in 1890. In preparation 
for that historic moment in palaeographical scholarship, the present volume 
of facsimiles is offered both as a prelude and as a supplement. 

Facsimiles of Dated Patmian Codices makes use of modern technology 
in presenting 176 plates from as many manuscripts ranging in date from 
941 to 1798 A.D. These manuscripts give the student a good idea of the 
development of Greek writing and of the level of education of those who 
did the writing. The intention of Dr. Komines is to present a variety of 
palaeographical phenomena such as script, titles, scholia, initials, types and 
quality of paper or parchment, lining, quires, pagination, binding, and 
blemishes. In other words, all those elements which a palaeographer needs 
to determine such matters as age, scribe, and provenance of a particular 
manuscript, are readily illustrated. 

The organization of this magnificent tome is well managed. After some 
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The Development of the Doctrine 
OF THE Holy Spirit in Patristic Philosophy: 
St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa^ 


Kei Yamamura 


The presentation of Christianity itself as a philosophy in 
opposition to pagan philosophy began early, from about the time 
of St. Justin. However with Basil of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
known as Basil the Great, we must still speak—if we are to speak 
of philosophy—of an “external philosophy.” For Gregory of Nyssa, 
who comes immediately afterwards, it is the teaching of Christianity 
itself which is philosophy, in contast to what is commonly called 
philosophy. 

In the investigation and discussion of problems related to the 
Holy Spirit, Christianity, beginning with St. Basil, for the first 
time related itself to philosophy as a whole. The world of thought 
of that time, contemporary with the fruition in the Council of 
Constantinople of the confession of the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
was extremely complex: its outlines were provided by Greek 
philosophy, but the preaching of Christianity also found a place 
in it. The Holy Spirit itself was, of course, not a “philosophical” 
notion, but the problem of the Holy Spirit was seen a philosophical 
problem. Due to the great upsurge in research on Gregory of 
Nyssa in this century—in particular the work of Endre von Ivanka,* 


^Originally published in Shisaku {Meditation)^ an Annual of the 
Association of Philosophical Studies, Tohoku University, Tokyo, 1972, no. 5, 
pp. 71-101. 

*“Von Platonismus zur Theorie der Mystik,” Scholastic II (1936) 
pp. 163-195. 
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Jean Danielou/ and Hans von Balthasar'^—it appeared at one time 
that the complete picture of Gregory of Nyssa as mystic had been 
established. However in recent years Ekkehard Muhlenberg® has 
renounced the mystical approach and defined Gregory’s main 
concern as that of philosophically transcending Aristotelian logic. 
Thus at present the complete picture of Gregory’s thought is being 
questioned. Also in recent years W. Jaeger® has shown that the 
draft of the third article of the Constantinopolitan Creed—on the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit—was the work of Gregory of Nyssa. 
With this Danielou is in agreement. Encouraged by this fact, and 
keeping in mind Gregory’s connection with his brother Basil, I 
think that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit should be considered the 
basis for understanding Gregory’s thought. 

Put briefly, the problem of the Holy Spirit is that of the personal 
relation between God and man. Now if we change our terms and 
call this relation “dialogue,” we have on the one hand the internal 
dialogue of confession and praise of Ivanka and Danielou’s mystical 
interpretation and, on the other, in Muhlenberg’s emphasis, the 
outgoing dialogue of mission—and with the two we arrive at a 
coherent understanding of Gregory’s thought. But a formal distinc¬ 
tion of this sort requires a basis, and, if we may get a bit ahead 
of ourselves, our basis will be the standpoint of “discrimination” 
or judgment.^ Ivanka and Danielou start from the dialogue of 
Gregory’s mystical experience, but I consider this standpoint insuf¬ 
ficiently established. And I feel this is also the reason why Muhlen¬ 
berg rejects the mystical approach, referring to it as “psychologism.” 
In this paper I hope to accomplish a description of the dialogue 
of mission, as seen by Gregory of Nyssa. 

A. The problem of composition in Basil's early essay, De Spiritu 
Sancto. Philosophy, the investigation of possibilities, and the 
confession of Faith, 

“If the soul ought to approach the One, then this [approach] is 
at once desirable and profitable”—Plotinus, Enneads V, 1, 1. 

“When the soul seeks God in faith, it dwells with him. But 
even if it does not attain God, still it continues to rest in faith 


^Platonisme et theologie mystique, Essai sur la doctrine spirituelle de 
saint Gregoire de Nysse, rev. ed. Paris, 1954. 

^Presence et pensee. Essai sur la philosophic religieuse de Gregoire de 
Nysse, Paris, 1943. 

^Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa, Gottingen, 1966. 

^Gregor von Nyssa*s Lehre vom Heiligen Geist, Leiden, 1966. 

^For Dr. Yamamura, Christian “discrimination,” i,e, evaluating philo¬ 
sophies and theologies under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is finally 
eschatological in meaning, being based on the Judgment in the eschaton— 
Translator*s Note, 
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in the One sought. With the Blessed David it cries, ‘such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me, it is high, I cannot attain unto it,’ and 
again with the father of the possessed one, ‘I believe, help thou 
my imbelief ’’—Basil the Great, De Spiritu 2, 5. 

The quotation from Basil offered here is directly based upon 
that of Plotinus. Their similarity may also be understood from 
the parallelism of the succeeding passages, in each case—Plotinus’ 
description of the world soul and the three fundamental hypostases, 
and the young (presumably around 30) Basil’s essay De Spiritu 
Sancto^—y/Q have comparable introductory lines to support the main 
argument. The psalm quoted by Basil (138:6) continues, “Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit (TtveGtra)^ or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence (TipoocoTrov),” and this is certainly the finest among 
descriptions of the Spirit in the psalms. Basil takes Plotinus’ 
position—his investigation of the possibility, expressed in a con¬ 
ditional sentence, of calling the soul to awareness of its presumed 
self—and transforms it into the deeper prayer of the penitent, and 
into words of confession and praise of the direct encounter, by 
faith, with God. And he goes on to say that it is the Spirit Himself 
who makes possible the consciousness of God. In later years 
Basil was to compose the masterwork, On the Holy Spirit, in which, 
in the midst of struggle with heresy, during a time when the voice 
of truth was unheard and truth left “undiscovered,” he spoke in 
the silence of the written page about the divine oikonomia from 
a basis of love and discrimination. And this was clearly foreshadowed 
in the earlier work. Basil—combining quotations from the Psalms 
and Mark—shows that if the soul rests in God’s love, though its 
thirst is not immediately assuaged, the reception of that love will 
finally satisfy it. In this he looks forward to the “eschatological 
present” of Gregory of Nyssa’s Song of Songs (particularly in 
chapter 5). De Spiritu, because of the force of its philosophical 
emphases, has been questioned as to its authenticity, but on the 
basis of its content and scope its authenticity seems certain. 

We are, nonetheless, perhaps surprised to find that the whole 
of De Spiritu follows the first two sections of Plotinus’ tractate on 
the world soul almost word for word in its narration. Recently H. 
Dehnhard® has explicated the text analytically. Dehnhard, at the 
outset, displays the texts of Plotinus and Basil together on opposite 
pages, so as to make the parallel readily understandable. Glancing 
at this, one’s initial reaction is close to astonishment. What are 
we to make of this? One goes so far as to wonder if the young 


®Appended to Against Eunomius, but probably originally a separate 
work. 

^Das Problem der Abhdngigkeit des Basilius von Plotin (= Patristische 
Texte und Studien, 3) Berlin, 1964. 
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Christian’s reliance is the result of immature and sloppy composition. 
But Dehnhard indicates that behind the apparent close following 
of Plotinus in the Basilian text is another intervening source—the 
third article (Holy Spirit) of the creed of Origen’s disciple, Gregory 
Thaumaturgos: “Causative life of all living, Holy Fountain, Holiness 
guiding to sanctification, Revealer of the Father and the Son. . 

So we see that Basil’s relation to Plotinus is not that of mere 
dependence. The narration follows Plotinus, but the voice is not 
that of Plotinus—rather it is that of Basil’s free conviction. What 
is being deployed is a credal formula. 

This leads us to the question of the significance of credal 
formulas. The general approach in Western Europe is to divide 
theological thought into that which is purely theological and that 
which is fundamentally philosophical. Thus, the Greek fathers are 
seen as relying on philosophy as though philosophy were an external 
factor. Dehnhard denies this, however, by demonstrating the 
fundamental nature of the creeds—certainly a step forward in under¬ 
standing the Fathers. 

Certainly it is this credal concern which impels Basil in his 
later work, On the Holy Spirit, In Western European thought,^® 
because of its fundamental theological and philosophical categories 
(notably those relating to person^ity), philosophy tends from the 
start to limit its objectives and to resolve itself in impersonal 
thought. This phenomenon, of philosophic abstemiousness, as it 
were, has become an almost instinctive tendency (of the sort the 
fathers called UTioXiiipLc;). Dehnhard’s essay, though a short work, 
hints at a broader perspective. His own understanding, however, 
fails to go beyond providing a hint. As Dehnhard himself says, 
Gregory Thaumaturgos’ creed includes philosophical propositions, 
so ^e problem of the relation of theology and philosophy is left 
unresolved and simply pushed back from Basil to Gregory TTiaumat- 
urgos. We must pursue the explanation further. 

What sort of thing, we must ask, is a “credal formula” or 
creed? What sort of “word” is it? Primarily it is a spoken “word,” 
but it is also the foundation of dogma. What then is dogma? Does 
it come from seeking to create a defensive position by means of 
words? What sort of “word” is philosophy? Are philosophies 
and philosophical conceptions neutral and objective? Can they 
only be spoken of personally? If so, then dogma and philosophy 
are two separate monologues. But are they really only monologues? 
Are words either charged with the Glory of God or demonic (as 
the fathers certainly believed)? Or, alternatively, is another, neutral 
use of words possible? Is, then, silence a neutral absence of speech, 
or is it not rather the case that speech is possible only in the 


^®With exceptions such as Barth. 
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environment of silence, with words—the basis of speech—dwelling 
in reticence? Emerging from his silence Basil spoke of God and 
heresy to those outside the Church, and Gregory of Nyssa continued 
his brother’s work. At the same time addressing himself to the world 
of pagan philosophy and entering (^iu£io0ai) the secret interior 
of the Spirit, Basil encountered God. Now as we have already 
mentioned, it has been shown that Gregory of Nyssa was a drafter 
of the Constantinopolitan creed: that creed was just such a fruition 
of dialogue between dogma and philosophy. A creed is, as it 
were, an incarnation of speech—a living word. 

Dehnhard feels that inasmuch as the original formula of Gregory 
Thaumaturgos is an as yet merely temporary form, then its 
philosophical emphases do not present an acute problem. The 
ultimate form of creed adopted by the council in its wording 
transcends philosophical debate and eliminates its traces. However, 
there is no change in the relation with philosophy or abandonment 
of dialogue with it. In the preparation, and in the creed, is revealed 
the purest form of dialogue and speech. 

The decisions of the council are only from a human point 
of view describable as “victory” or “defeat.” It is the Holy Spirit 
that speaks and the human dialogue backs, as it were, into truth. 
The vestiges of the philosophic debate are eliminated because, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, stubborn human thoughts are 
transformed to the praise of God. 

B. Philosophic problems relating to the composition of On the 
Holy Spirit. The Word-character of On the Holy Spirit and 
of philosophy. 

“The Spirit is not a slave, not a master, but free”—quotation 
from the heretic Eustathius in Basil’s On the Holy Spirit 20, 51, 1. 

H. Dorries’ study of Basil’s great work, On the Holy Spirity^^ 
marked a real advance in an area virtually untouched by specialized 
research. H. Dehnhard’s work heavily relies on Dorries and also 
on Jaeger’s review of Dorries.^® Jaeger’s posthumous work. The 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Gregory of NyssOy^^ is also undoubtedly 
a conscious development of IJorries work. Incidentally it was Dorries 
(whose “theology of the word” stood in contrast to Jaeger’s Catholic 
position) who arranged that work for publication. The great 
achievement of Dorries’ work was to put the question of the Holy 
Spirit into the perspective of the “word.” 


Spiritu Sancto. Der Beitrag des Basilius zum Abschluss der 
trinitarischen Dogmas, Gottingen, 1956. 

^^In Theologische Literaturzeitung 85 (1960) pp. 255-258. 

^®Note 6 supra. 
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But there are evident problems in Ddrries’ approach. While 
saying in the introduction that “it was a special experience of that 
age that one could feel the charism of the early church as again 
active,” he goes on to say that “mission is among the problems 
which Basil did not touch”—which leaves the impression that 
primitive Christianity could exist without mission. Well, Dorries 
would no doubt be prepared for that objection, so we continue.. . . 

One of Dorries’ main points is the establishing of the polemical 
chapters of On the Holy Spirit as reflective of Basil’s discussions with 
Eustathius of Sebaste in 372. TTiis, first of all, clarifies the severely 
controversial nature of On the Holy Spirit. During these discussions 
on the divinity of the Holy Spirit, Basil at one point managed to 
approach agreement with Eustathius, his former colleague, but then 
the agreement broke down. Later Eustathius played a leading role 
among the pneumatomachoi who rejected the full divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. Basil remained silent for several years and then sent 
this polemical composition privately to his trustworthy disciple 
Amphilochius, to whom he also dedicated it. Dorries sees the whole 
work as a confession of unfailing concern for the souls of the 
misguided and lost. 

So we see On the Holy Spirit to be at once a privately addressed 
(esoteric) book, and at the same time a fiercely controversial one. 
What, we may ask, is the significance of this? This is a central 
problem, from which depends our understanding of the main 
philosophic emphases included in the book. In the heart of this 
controversial work of Basil, as Dorries observes, there is a spot— 
the ninth chapter—which is serene and philosophical, “withdrawn 
from the battle and breathing quietly.In contrast to the continuous 
strong Biblical narration in the other chapters, here we suddenly 
find something reminiscent of Plotinus’ world soul. Because of this, 
chapter nine has been regarded as an independent composition 
harmonized with the Messalian “spiritual” movement of the Macarian 
tradition. Dorries, noting the distinction between the philosophical 
ninth chapter (and some other similar passages) on the one hand, 
and the controversial and theological content of the remainder of 
On the Holy Spirit on the other, has shown that the ninth chapter 
belongs in its traditional place because of continuity and context. 

Basil was, as Dorries points out, extremely careful in his use 
of words. In his De Fide he digresses from a pious discussion with 
the observation, “we spare and do not use words and expressions 
which are not found in the Bible, even when they express a Biblical 
meaning.” But then he goes on to say, “When the struggle with 
heresy was hot, adapting myself to meet the impiety of heresy, I 
felt the need of using polemical words to combat the heresy. In all 


•■•Dorries, De Spiritu Sancto, p. 54. 
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patience, I had to use words and expressions suitable for each 
occasion. So my language often was formed from words not em¬ 
ployed in the Bible.” 

When he speaks of words adapted to the terminology and logic 
of heresy presumably he is thinlang of the Eunomian heresy, so 
the apparent correlation with philosophy in (non-polemical) chapter 
nine against Eustathius is a different problem. However, Dorries 
does not go into the matter thorou^y, relegating it to a long 
footnote. Rather, neglecting the philosophical problem, Dorries 
starts from Basil’s special understanding ot kerygma and of dogma, 
the ‘‘word” of Christianity, and relates this to the controversy with 
Eustathius. The “dogma” of Basil is not what is generally called 
“doctrine.” Rather it is the Church’s internal “word” in contrast 
to the externally proclaimed kerygma. This definition in fact raises 
problems, but we continue with Dorries, who states that “for Basil 
dogma is not the stage before kerygma; rather, following kerygma, 
it finds its end in kerygma. It is not the foundation of kerygma 
but, in spite of the interaction of dogma with kerygma, it is the 
fruition of kerygma.” The passage is, in itself, difficult to under¬ 
stand, but that dogma is not considered as the tension of kerygma 
and oikonomia is seen from the following statement: “Dogma is 
changed, before our eyes, into oikonomia.” Dorries is trying to 
grasp Basil’s thought as mere introspection. Therefore not only is 
the private- polemical nature of On the Holy Spirit left unclarified, 
but the entire work is left without satisfactory clarification. The 
private (esoteric) character of On the Holy Spirit, he says, is not 
some sort of conspiracy over against public proclamation. The 
most notable characteristic of Basil’s masterwork is its freedom 
from academic concepts (Schulbegriffe) and controversial termin¬ 
ology (Streitworter), On the Holy Spirit is “neither an explanation 
of truisms, nor the argument of a debater.” But what then is it? 
And on this point Dorries does not answer. Furthermore he says 
that it is not “over-against” public proclamation, but also that “it 
does not touch on mission.” Similarly, Dorries thinks of Basil’s 
“dogmatics” in connection with monasticism, about which he says, 
“while certainly a part of the broad spectrum of the Church, it 
preserves a special character by its shap distinction from the world.” 
But turning to the monastic life, having previously failed to reach 
any satisfactory conclusions, he can provide no basis for the 
eschatological character of monasticism. 

What Dorries has left out are the problems related to philosophy. 
Jaeger, who reviewed the book two years later, focuses precisely on 
these. In Jaeger’s view, the concepts of paideia and humanitas 
underlie the thought of the Greek Fathers, and particularly that of 
Gregory of Nyssa. This provides the focus for his review. Dorries 
considers the particulars of Basil’s investigation of oikonomia (made 
in the midst of the struggle with Eustathius), as related to the 
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Constantinopolitan Council which confirmed the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. However, Jaeger observes, there is need to explore a 
wider background going back to the period before Nicea and 
including, particularly, Origen. 

Dorries also passes over Gregory of Nyssa, who played a sub¬ 
stantial role at the Council as drafter of the creed (as shown in 
Jaeger’s posthumously published book), and whose work was a 
fulfUlment of St. Basil’s. Jaeger sees chapter nine of On the Holy 
Spirit as an adumbration of St. Gregory. Also, in the last chapter 
of On the Holy Spirit which places the Jews and Hellenists over 
against Christianity, the broad history of Western thought (combin¬ 
ing Jew and Greek) is seen in Christian perspective. Gregory of 
Nyssa, with a developed methodology, will express this perspective 
even more firmly (and it is a cruci^ aspect of the Fathers’ discus¬ 
sion of the Trinity). 

However, in his review of Dorries, Jaeger does not evaluate 
carefully enough the relation between polemic against heresy and 
kerygma-dogma—the “word” of Christianity. Inasmuch as the prob¬ 
lems passed over are clearly significant, his exclusive focus on the 
philosophical emphases of chapter nine leaves Jaeger with a simpli¬ 
fied “over-spiritualization” which cannot help but affect adversely 
the understanding of Gregory of Nyssa. At the same time we are 
aware that it is only on the foundation provided by the extensive 
work of Jaeger himself that such criticism is possible, and we under¬ 
stand that Jaeger has consciously adopted the standpoint of a 
Renaissance man. 

The problem of philosophy in chapter nine is closely related to 
the problem of oral tradition (dr/pacpoc; Tcapaboaic;). At the begin¬ 
ning of chapter nine we read the following: “Let us now investigate 
what are our common conceptions (Koival Evvoiai) concerning 
the Spirit—as well those which have been gathered by us from the 
Holy Scripture concerning it, as those which we have received from 
the unwritten tradition of the fathers.” And then he continues, 
“First of all, who on hearing the titles of the Holy Spirit is not lifted 
up in soul, who does not raise his conception to the Supreme 
Nature?” In the succeeding passage concepts from philosophy are 
lined up together with Biblical terms. The question is not so much 
the mutual relation of these concepts as what the basis is that holds 
them together from within and what is evoked by these titles. In 
short, it is an appeal to the thought of the average philosophically 
aware man of the time which penetrates and informs the passage.^® 


^®Basil and Gregory of Nyssa combine Jew and Greek in a single 
perspective solely inasmuch as they are considering the common basis of 
both. This passage is a case in point. I wonder, stepping for the moment out 
of the context of Basil, if that common basis is not its “ecstatic” (self- 
transcending) structure, revealed as eschatology in Judaism and as the 
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This appears to be a difficult point for Western Europeans 
to understand. H. Dorries attempts to avoid direct inclusion of 
philosophy, calling the “common conceptions” simply allgemeine 
Begriffe, d.h. dock wohl die Kirchliche Gemeinuberzeugung. Jaeger 
instead says that the “common conceptions” form “with the Bible, 
the double line (Doppelgleisigkeit) of Basil’s thought.” The ex¬ 
pression “double line” shows clearly Jaeger’s position in opposition 
to Dorries’ sharp distinction between Church terminology and 
polemical terminology. Certainly in Jaeger, the Greek paideia and 
the Christian paideia are identical. Incidentally, one feels that both 
Dorries and Jaeger would include among “conceptions” the “hidden 
thoughts” of men. This is not overtly expressed (but Dorries, who 
is concerned with mission, might ask: “What can one address besides 
men’s hidden thoughts?”). 

Both Jaeger and Dorries explain the philosophical emphases 
of chapter nine as, in general, a reliance on Plotinus. But Dehnhard 
transcends the reliance on philosophy by putting the problem in 
the perspective of the development of credal formulas. Pursuing the 


essential Greek “idea.” Perhaps the Greek “idea” has its roots in the heroic 
ethos of the—historically—“dark ages” of Homer. Beyond the “gaze” of 
“ecstatic” thought which the two main currents of European thought hold 
in common, we find a very different view in Buddhism with its “gaze of 
clarity” fixed on changing things. Ultimately ecstatic thought is a staking 
of self on possibility. Possibility has a double character of “essence” and 
“judgment,” according to which Christianity accepts or rejects Greek 
thought as “propaedeia.” Greek thought also may be illumined from both 
angles. “Judgment” is the problem of personality, but it is impossible that 
personal emphases do not exist in Greek thought. For example, in Homer 
“fear of God” and “compassion for the unfortunate” (both based on a single 
Greek word perhaps normally rendered as “modesty”), are present, and also 
underlie all Greek culture. The reticence of Plato and Thucydides and, in 
the highest sense, the Sophists, also relates to this. Hence Basil refers to 
Greece as “propaideia” for the “tender soul.” Perhaps in the reticence of 
Thucydides, and certainly in the Sophists, God is rejected, but as evinced 
in Exodus 5:2 (“Who is Jehovah? I know not Jehovah”) this denial was a 
common limitation of Greece and Egypt. It should be noted that within the 
rejection itself is contained the promise of God’s illumination, and all 
countries are thus included “under the one yoke” of God (Greg. Nyssa, 
Life of Moses, PG 44, 336D-337A). From this it follows that philosophy 
is only the investigation of possibilities of time and eternity—hence Gregory 
of Nyssa: “Philosophy is a pregnant queen” (PG 44, and 329B). 

So, in pneumatological problems, Basil and Gregory grasp philosophy 
as its very motives. Danielou (with Ivanka) advances the idea that Gregory’s 
philosophy is a form of Platonism, and pursues this misconception to the 
extent of saying that Gregory’s thought could even have been expressed 
in a Buddhist framework, which is to reduce Gregory’s use of philosophy to a 
mere allegorizing. In contrast see Miihlenburg (n. 5 supra) and H. Langerbeck, 
“Zur Interpretation Gregors Von Nyssa,” Theologische Literaturzeitung 82 
(1957) 82-90. 
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problems relating to philosophy passed over by Ddrries, Dehnhard 
follows the lines indicated by Jaeger’s review—historical background 
and Gregory of Nyssa. First of all, as we have already discussed, 
he takes up the non-polemical essay De Spiritu, Here he demon¬ 
strates that what seems to be a word-for-word following of Plotinus 
is in fact only the use of the Origenist Gregory Thaumaturgos’ 
credal formula—an adaptation of a creed rather than a reliance on 
Plotinus. 

According to Dehnhard the ninth chapter of On the Holy Spirit 
demonstrates, in its philosophical emphases, a use by Basil of his 
earlier De Spiritu, and ultimately arises from that same credal 
formula. This conclusion is supported by textual analysis. On this 
basis we must also read in chapter nine not a passive dependence 
but a positive presentation, and certainly we may read the appeal 
to “common conceptions” as the work of such an impulse. However, 
Dehnhard’s analysis, ignoring as it does the problem of word- 
character, cannot follow through in this direction. So his discussion 
of Gregory of Nyssa ends up making little contribution. Dehnhard 
emphasizes that Basil also uses Gregory’s early work On Virginity 
in his ninth chapter. Now in On Virginity the “eschatological pre¬ 
sent” of Song of Songs, On Prayer, etc. (based on love and judg¬ 
ment), is not developed fully. Therefore to place Basil’s work in 
this li^t leads to seeing him in an “over-spiritualized” way. Basil’s 
work ends with the words: “Either throu^ me or through others 
the Lord will grant full explanation on matters which have not 
been made clear yet, according to the knowledge supplied to the 
worthy by the Holy Spirit.” Shortly afterwards Basil died, but 
Gregory of Nyssa accomplished that “full explanation” by his own 
On the Holy Spirit and in his activity at the Constantinopolitan 
Council. We feel that this is the crucial point for understanding 
the relation between Basil and Gregory. 

We have seen that the relation of the ninth chapter to philosophy, 
like that of De Spiritu, is not a passive one. But by its location in 
the midst of controversial and polemical chapters, chapter nine 
differs sharply from De Spiritu. The appeal to philosophical thought 
contained in the words about “conceptions” which people generally 
hold in common looks like a turning from the previous theologicd 
development of the controversy to seek assistance in philosophy—a 
philosophy which appears to be basically borrowed from other 
sources. Thus, as a development of polemics is this not a somewhat 
less than positive use of philosophy? This may seem to be an 
abstract, formal, and rather dry problem; but in fact on the question 
of the direction of the discussion hinges the larger question of word- 
character {i.e. What is Basil saying?) in On the Holy Spirit. 

When one realizes that the Hellenists (ot feXXrjviopov) 
mentioned with the Jews in the final chapter are Basil’s opponents. 
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the Eustathians, the importance of the problem becomes obvious. 
Since chapter nine is placed in the midst of a theological argument, 
its philosophical-theological content appears problematic. But in 
reality it is not. Referring to the polemical chapters as siniply 
“theological” in content is correct. Whether we call them doctrin^ 
or, because of the centrality of Biblical expressions, Biblical, in any 
event philosophy is under examination in them. The opposition of 
the two disciplines of theology and philosophy is, here, a false 
antithesis. Basil is examining Eustathius’ philosophy and, beyond 
that, speaking philosophically. 

Here philosophy is, on the one hand, the adversaries’ stand¬ 
point as the object of Basil’s “gaze” (and discrimination/judgment). 
At the same time (as love-philanthropia and mission) it is a way 
of reaching out in speech. It has, then, a double character for 
Basil. During the discussions with Basil at Sebaste, from which the 
substance of the polemical content of On the Holy Spirit was 
derived, Eustathius said, “The Spirit is not a slave, not a master, 
but free” (20.51,1). In other words for Eustathius the Spirit is a 
neutral force separate from the personal relationship of God and 
man. In his bitter struggle for the faith, Basil, from his theological 
anti-Arian standpoint, seeks to purify Greek philosophy. The 
distance between chapter nine and the polemical chapters, between 
the attentive “gaze” at his opponents’ position and “reaching out,” 
reflects the years and months which Basil lived between Sebaste 
and the composition of the book. In this special dialogue, which 
addresses at the same time both Basil’s trusted disciple Amphilochius 
and the heretic Eustathius, all the Christian verbal emphases— 
confession, praise, and mission—enter in. On the Holy Spirit is a 
book on the “word” spoken between God and man. 

While bearing in mind the neutral character of the Spirit 
according to Eustathius, I should like to take up another point from 
Dorries and Dehnhard because I consider it a first step in approach¬ 
ing Gregory of Nyssa. Dehnhard pursued the philosophical problems 
neglected by Dorries in the directions indicated by Jaeger, but the 
emphasis on Gregory Thaumaturgos’ creed has its affinities in 
Dorries rather than in Jaeger. While in general neglecting philosophy, 
Dorries does say, in the course of an extensive footnote, “Each 
school makes contributions to the common stock (Gemeingut) of 
philosophical terms, without committing that stock to any closed 
system.” On the same point Jaeger says the common stock “was a 
group of Platonic ontological categories.” The nature of the “com¬ 
mon stock” is therefore disputed, and we must pursue it further. 
Dehnhard places Gregory Thaumaturgos’ creed, with its philosophical 
emphases, within this “common stock.” Dorries apparently ap¬ 
proaches Basil’s “common conceptions” by way of the “common 
stock.” He does not however include philosophical emphases in the 
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“common conceptions” of Basil himself. And here, by his own 
admission, Dorries runs into a breakdown of insight. 

The problem is that, in dealing with Christian thought, Dorries 
treats the “common stock” as a sort of neutral bargaining ground 
without inquiring into the verbal character of the expression “com¬ 
mon stock.” The next passage of the same footnote expresses the 
decisive contradiction. Denying the generally held idea of Basil’s 
relationship to external philosophy as one of reliance, he says, 
“Even if the same words are used, it is not the same thing. Ex¬ 
pressions and concepts taken from their original context inevitably 
change in meaning.” By concepts removed “from the original 
context” he apparently is thinking of the character of the “word”— 
which he pursues in the problems of dogma, kerygma, and silence— 
as an example of transformed terminology. On the other hand, 
philosophical terminology, being in Dorries’ view neutral, does not 
change—in which case philosophical emphases can only be external 
and heterogenous in Bash, which contradicts the opinion that they 
are not a reliance on external philosophy. 

An approach to the Eastern Fathers that omits the problem 
of philosophic word-character is inadequate. Such an approach is 
neutral, anti-verbal and impersonal, avoiding the real issues over 
which Basil fought Eustathius. 

C. Basil*s concept of dogma. Oikonomia in relation to dogma 
and kerygma. The resolution of theology and philosophy. 

“For He spares our weakness, and in the depth of the riches 

of His wisdom, uses this gentle treatment, fitted for our need.. 

On the Holy Spirit 14, 33, 36. 

“Dogma is observed in silence, kerygma is proclaimed to all 
the world” (27, 66, 56). This is the ordinance for the use of 
words in the name of CMstianity as laid down in Basil’s On the 
Holy Spirit. There is then no so-called “systematic dogmatic” in 
Basil. T^e exact phraseology used here, in which words are balanced 
with silence in a special understanding of words, is peculiar to this 
passage. How it came about, and what its significance is, will be 
the main themes of this section. 

The problem of the divinity of the Holy Spirit goes beyond the 
question of the divine nature and is, above all, a problem of the 
knowledge of God. From this arises its inevitable connection with 
philosophy. After the expression of Christ’s divinity at Nicea, 
the problem of the Holy Spirit remained—which is to say that the 
knowledge by which Christ is recognized as God became a problem. 
For the subject of the Holy Spirit is none other than a Christological 
subject. The fathers who lived during the age of struggle over 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit are often called non-Christological, 
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but that is like asserting that the Holy Spirit is not necessary for 
the confession of Christ. St. Basil says of those who do not admit 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit, “When and what did they confess? 
For he who does not believe the Spirit, does not believe the Son, 
for none can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Spirit 
(^v TtvEupaTi dylcp— 11, 27, 4, and 26-28).” 

Certainly a problem here is the which, as Basil stresses, 
definitely does not mean merely ‘in.’ That reading threatens Ae 
divinity of the Holy Spirit. It was adopted by people (Eustathius 
included) who, it should be noted, accepted the Nicean Creed. 
Nonetheless the pneumatomachi descended, to put it briefly, from 
the Arians, with their desire to limit the divinity of Christ to what 
could be approved by reason. In shrinking back before a confession 
of the full divinity of the Spirit, they reduced the Spirit to a medium 
of knowledge of God. Then the divinity of Christ becomes narrowed 
to an object of cognizance, conditioned by human acceptance of it. 

Eustathius, approaching this final self-assertion of reason, says, 
“The Spirit is not a slave, not a master, but free”--a statement 
bearing, as we said above, neutral and impersonal implications. 
“In choosing to accept this, you chose the judgment of God.”‘® 
Basil, after breaking with the self-judged Eustathius, remained 
silent for a long time. Then in the third year of silence he sent a 
letter (no. 223) concerning Eustathius and beginning with the words 
from Ecclesiastes, “There is a time for silence, and a time for 
speech” (Eccles. 3:7). This letter concludes with the words, “I will 
remain silent until the revealer of all secrets should publish their 
doings.” The letter was occasioned by Eustathius’ producing a 
letter Basil had written 25 years before, in a slanderous effort to 
show Basil as heretical or, at least, vacillating. Basil reflects that the 
creed of Gregory Thaumaturges was implanted in him as a seed 
by his grandmother Macrina, and his faith has always grown con- 
sistantly from that seed. This passage with its metaphors of the 
seed is generally quoted as pivotal to understanding Basil, but the 
importance of the passages which begin and end the section (“this 
one boast, at least, I dare to make in the Lord” and “let them 
remember the judgment seat of Christ”) has been too little noted. 

On the Holy Spirit was written not long after this letter which 
(being grounded as it is in the love and discrimination of the divine 
oikonomia) is indeed crucial for understanding Basil. We have, then, 
the pronounced question of Basil’s prolonged, and introspective, 
reticence. (Dorries refers to this mainly as “Bash’s oikonomia.''") 
Gregory of Nazianzen’s letter to Basil (no. 58) tells us that at the 
beginning of the debate on the Holy Spirit, when the Spirit’s divinity 
had already been proclaimed by Gregory, Basil had yet to make 


^®Gregory of Nyssa, On the Lord's Prayer 3. 
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any public proclamation on the subject. A monk from Basil’s own 
monastery had criticized Basil at a public gathering for not speaking 
clearly about the Holy Spirit. Gregory had stood up for Basil in 
the face of this apparently reasonable criticism, but even in response 
to this act of friendship Basil would not explicate his position. 
The criticism, however, continued to mount, reaching the ears of 
Athanasius, a much revered elder of the anti-Arian struggle, 
Athanasius replied curtly and staunchly, “You should thank God for 
having a bishop such as Basil, who is desired by all the world.” 
Basil compares the extremely complex situation, prevailing in the 
Church then, to a disordered battlefield. In this situation he remained 
reticent rather than speak the truth—precisely because the Holy 
Spirit does not speak in a vacuum. In the same last chapter Basil 
himself speaks of silence: “So, since no human voice is strong enough 
to be heard in such a disturbance, I reckon silence more profitable 
than speech.... In the words of the preacher (Eccles. 9:17) the 
words of wise men are heard in quiet. .. . Wherefore we are 
undismayed at the cloud of our enemies and have . . . with all 
boldness . . . proclaimed the truth (ev irappriaia KaTqyyEiXapEv). 
[the book is of a private nature] not because it would not be worth 
making known, but to avoid casting pearls before swine (Matt. 
7:6).” 

This section, in which speaking in private overcomes the tumult 
without, is quoted with omissions but is clear. Silence is private 
(esoteric) but as it contains words it is not mere introspection. 
Not confronting the heretics with speech, but rather confronting 
them with silence, is a way of spealang to hearts. Hence, in spite 
of Dorries’ emphasis that there is no “mission” in Basil, the purpose 
of mission is itself served by reticence. Dorries presents Basil’s 
oikonomia as merely a simple silence before the public Church 
(avoiding abrupt statements on the divinity of the Holy Spirit); 
but this reduces the oikonomia to a purely educational concern, 
and the meaning of the pronounced silence between Basil and 
Eustathius is not grasped. Basil’s silence is indeed educational, but 
it is based on the divine oikonomia of philanthropia and discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Basil’s giving of a special meaning to dogma is also, on the 
premise of the divine oikonomia, due to the investigation of words 
in their balance with silence. As he says, “Dogma and kerygma are 
two distinct things; the former is observed in silence; the latter is 
proclaimed to all the world” (dcXXo ydp 66ypa, Kal dXXo Kfjpuypa, 
t 6 [i£v ydp oLcoitocTai, xd 6^ Kqpuypocxa brjpoaLeuETai). He con¬ 
tinues: “One form of this silence is the obscurity employed in 
Scripture, which makes the meaning of ‘dogmas’ difficult to under¬ 
stand for the very advantage of the reader,” (27: 66, 56-60). This 
is in continuity not with these things “which everyone can accept,” 
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but with the oral, unwritten tradition. First of all, an external 
distinction is made between kerygma and dogma. But in the second 
part, as kerygma is heard as an internal word, the dogmatic char¬ 
acter of kerygma or, rather, the indivisibility of dogma and kerygma 
is proclaimed. Certainly just as the two are indivisible—“were we 
to attempt to reject such customs as have no written authority 
(dogma) we should injure the Gospel . . . making our kerygma a 
mere phrase” (27: 66, 7)—so also “dogma and kerygma are two 
distinct things.” Yet Basil recognizes their indissolubility in his 
complex meaning. In short, the kerygmatic nature of dogma, and 
the dogmatic nature of kerygma are affirmed. 

This intricate underlying relationship of “internal word” and 
“external word” is due to the fundamental structure of words. If 
one can speak of the kerygmatic nature of dogma then, within the 
internal word itself, internal and external (silence and speech) may 
be distinguished. Thus one may, while making a verbal point, 
reach out to the hearer’s silence. And the words spoken by Basil, 
his attention focused on Eustathius, are the verbal expression of 
words contained in that silent attention—made possible by the 
divine love and discrimination, as the words themselves are words 
of discrimination. When we realize that words in their essence are 
the divine love and discrimination (judgment), for the first time 
the external distinction of kerygma and dogma becomes possible. 
In summary the essence of words is the personal relation of God 
and man—a "‘mysterion*' as Basil says. This is manifested perfectly 
in section three of the Constantinopolitan Creed. And again it is 
shown clearly in the words from On the Holy Spirit concerning 
oikonomia which we quoted at the beginning of this section: “For 
He spares our weakness, and in the depth of His wisdom and in 
the inscrutable judgments (Kpipara) of his intelligence, used 
this gentle treatment fitted for our needs.” 

KpTfioc does not mean the decisions of reason. It is an entirely 
personalistic meaning of judgment. This passage concerns the “types” 
of the Old Testament, through which God guided man in a manner 
suitable to man, and man—being judged—followed this guidance. 
The Old Testament world is one of dogmas enunciating mysterion 
rather than of clear pronouncement from God. The meaning of 
dogma, transcending the narrow meaning of theological doctrine, 
may be said to include the internal word of the personal relation of 
God and man. Moreover, the Greek world cannot be separated 
from the overflow of that progressive guidance. Dogma includes aH 
areas where a voice is heard in inner silence. Again, this under¬ 
standing of dogma in indissolubility from kerygma makes possible 
the establishment of the whole spiritual life as the sphere of 
kerygma. 

In Basil’s Is the Reading of Greek Literature Profitable for the 
Young?, it is concluded that “the Bible teaches things that cannot be 
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expressed in words (dTTopprjTa). However, the young may not be 
able to grasp the Biblical depths (6d0oq) and for them books, 
which are not completely separated from the Biblical view, may 
instruct the eyes of the soul through, as it were, shadows and 
reflections. .. . Learning from these and profoundly (sic; 6d0oc;) 
receiving their impress is an irreplaceable experience for the tender 
soul.”'" Referring to Greece as an “irreplaceable” preliminary 
education (TipoTtaibeuEiv), he uses expressions~“shadows,” “re¬ 
flections,” “instruction,” etc.—which are equally used of the Old 
Testament. But the contents of what is to be learned from Greece, 
for example in relation to modest disposition (aibEoai),^® are 
limited to ethical virtues. 

So we see dogma as extending from the depths of the “tender 
young soul” to the depths of mysterion, supported by the impulse 
of kerygma throughout. It extends through the gradual elevation, in 
response to God’s call, of human thoughts (Sokelv) reaching, 
finally, to the all-exceeding divine glory. 

D. Missionary dialogue. The perspective of Jew and Greek. 

“It may indeed be undignified to give any answer to statements 
that are foolish... as Solomon advises . . . but there is danger 
lest through our silence error may prevail [and] ... it has appeared 
to me to be imperative to answer for the correction of their 
depraved ideas ”—the Holy Spirit^ intro. 

From the tension of kerygma and reticence, Basil’s understand¬ 
ing of dogma focuses on the question of words and speech—a 
question which can only be raised from a position transcending 
the frameworks of theologies and philosophies. And there the Old 
Testament world and Greek thought are united at once in a single 
sphere, as I think is already clear from our previous discussion. 
It is precisely of this that Basil himself speaks in the last chapter 
of On the Holy Spirit, Basil meditated upon Deuteronomy 19:14— 
“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which they of 
old time have set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit 
in the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it”—and 
from meditation on this passage come his conservatism and modera¬ 
tion. So he says, “Every landmark of the fathers has been moved; 
every foundation, every bulwark of opinion has been shaken,” and 
moreover, “all the church is full of cries rising from the ceaseless 
agitations that divert the doctrine of true religion, now in the 
direction of excess, now in that of defect. On the one hand are 
those who confound the persons and are carried away into 

31, coll. 565, 572. 

^Hbid. col. 572. 
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Judaism, on the other hand are they that, through the opposition 
of the natures” [in the personal relation of God and man—like 
Eustathius’ ‘neither servant nor master but free’ Spirit] “pass into 
HeUenism” (30:77). It should be sufficiently noted that Basil, 
in accordance with Deuteronomy, does not intend to overthrow 
the ownership of the spiritual inheritance—not only within Ae 
Church, but also in relation to Jewish and Greek thought, facing 
which he speaks deferentially. Problems between thou^t and 
spirit are not the same as equations of theoretical possibility. The 
theorists of religion (brandishing their “isms”) argue between Jew 
and Greek (ot am MoubaLOjjLov, ol im 'EXXir|VLa|r6v). In valuing 
the inheritance of the Jews and Greeks, while viewing critically 
the Hellenic and Jewish “isms” (the fundamental pre-supposition 
of which is a foundation of uTOXrjipLc;), this passage had a profound 
influence on the succeeding fathers of the fourth century. Henceforth 
the debate on Christian truth can be carried on from a perspective 
of the opposition of Jew and Greek. Gregory of Nyssa will say 
that “truA is located between the two u7ToXr|qj8iq of Jew and (jreek,”^’ 
and the preacher John Chrysostom said that while two “isms” 
struggle, “in the battle victory goes to men who do not enter the 
fight.”*® Chrysostom’s On the Priesthood follows, in general, Gregory 
of Nazianzen’s Defense of His Flight (written of the latter’s attempt 
to escape ordination), but in comparing the Church situation to a 
battlefield it clearly reflects the image in Basil’s last chapter. The 
Great Catechism of Gregory, being a handbook for catechizers 
(“for the replenishment of the Church by such as should be saved”) 
is—like On the Priesthood— program for mission. Here Basil’s 
words, valuing and speaking (and speaking with reticence), are 
clearly missionary in direction. To follow through in this direction 
we must be, with Chrysostom,*^ methodologically conscious of 
words as instruments (x^x^ri). Basil’s On the Holy Spirit is a 
single speaking word, but it is not informed by a conscious meth¬ 
odology. Basil’s understanding of the use of words is expressed in 
De Fide, written before the contact with Eustathius took definitive 
form. We have already quoted from it, but to repeat, Basil says: 
“We reject and do not use words and expressions which are not 
found in the Bible even when they express a Biblical meaning. .. , 
[But] when the struggle with heresy was hot, adapting myself to 
meet the impiety of heresy, in all patience, I had to use words and 
expressions suitable for each occasion. So, often my language was 
formed from words not in the Bible.” To put it formally, both the 
terms of Biblical piety, and the words and logic of heresy are 
merged into a single mode preserving the Biblical meaning in extra- 


^^Great Catechism; PG 45, col. 17, 
the Priesthood 4:4. 

^Hbid. 
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Biblical terms and the development of this use was necessitated 
by the problem of Eustathius. 

In Gregory of Nyssa this merger is clearly a conscious meth¬ 
odology—which is “dialogue.” In the admonition to catechizers in 
the prologue of the Great Catechism, Gregory speaks of adapting 
to the person one is speaking to and says, “The Jews have been 
preoccupied with one set of notions (OTtoXrjipiq), one conversant 
with Hellenism with others—each heresy being prepossessed with 
its peculiar notions, necessitating a special controversy (dialo^e) 
with their several opinions. . . . [starting from the presuppositions 
of the other] through what is agreed upon on both sides, the truth 
may conclusively be brought to light.” ‘YTi:6Xr]ipL(;, an important 
concept for the late classical period, refers to the preconscious 
presuppositions in the background of life and action. Today also 
this concept is the factor of logical presuppositions controlling the 
framework of culture. Accustomed as we are to the level of speech 
being made that of the dull generality of humanity, we are struck 
by the far-reaching nature of this Socratic dialogue which engages 
the history and culture of entire peoples. It should be noted that 
this conscious dialogue formed the motive for On the Holy Spirit of 
Gregory of Nyssa himself. As he says in the introduction, “It may 
indeed be undignified to give an answer to statements which are 
foolish . . . [but lest error prevail] it has appeared to me to be 
imperative to answer, not indeed according to their folly, but for the 
correction of their depraved ideas Again we should 

note that this form of dialogue is present in the third section of the 
Constantinopolitan Creed, and that henceforth the meaning of 
the Creed, together with the form of dialogue, underlie Gregory 
of Nyssa’s motivation. This should produce caution in dealing with 
“mystical interpretation” of Gregory, the question of monasticism, 
the interior life, etc. 

Greek philosophy had previously become involved in Christian 
thought through the work of Clement and Origen. It had not been 
assimilated, however, thoroughly enough from the Christian per¬ 
spective. The Cappadocian fathers, Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, 
inherited, through Gregory Thaumaturges, the spirit of Origen 
and, in evaluating it, unveiled its shortcomings. TTiey reached, in 
contact with pagan philosophy, a recognition of Christianity as the 
“true philosophy” in contrast to the “external” philosophies. More¬ 
over they did not overlook the problem of distinguishing error from 
Christian truth. That this was possible was because the contact was 
not purely external but in fact a true dialogue, a dialectic initiated 
by the Holy Spirit and motivated by mission. For Gregory of Nyssa, 


the Holy Spirit c. 9. 
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Christianity is philosophy only inasmuch as it is seen in dialogue 
with “external philosophy.” 

The conclusion of Danielou together with Ivanka that Gregory’s 
thought is a form of Platonism is thus a grave misstatement. In 
fact it is neither “Christian Platonism” nor a “Philosophy of Chris¬ 
tianity.” What it is, is a pure philosophy of personal dialogue. 

—Translated from the Japanese by 
H. G. Seraphim, Bishop of Sendai, 
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The Persons—^Energy Structure in 
The Theology of St. Gregory Palamas 


M. Edmund Hussey 


Gregory Palamas (1296-1359) is best known as “the doctor 
of the uncreated energies.” The clarification of this doctrine was 
his contribution to the theological development of the Eastern 
traditions of Christianity. The trinitarian controversies of the fourth 
century had already resulted in the formal definition of three 
divine persons in the unity of one divine nature. A thousand years 
later the “Palamite” councils of the fourteenth century formally 
accepted the reality of uncreated energies, which are the forms of 
the manifestation and operation of the Trinity. The Council of 1351 
stated the basic doctrine in this way: “We know this energy to be 
a substantial and essential movement of God and we say that it 
proceeds and flows from the divine essence as from an everflowing 
source. It is never contemplated without this essence, but always 
remains unseparated from it. From all eternity it exists with, and 
is inseparably united to, the divine essence, completely unable to 
be separated from it by eternity or by any distance of time or 
space.”^ 

This doctrine of the uncreated energies has subsequently been 
accorded a place in the Orthodox Church alongside the dogmatic 
formulations of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, and St. Gregory 
Palamas is commemorated liturgically on the Second Sunday of 
Lent as a kind of continuation of the previous Sunday’s celebration 
of the Feast of Orthodoxy. Archbishop Basil Krivocheine gives the 


'PG 151, col. 736. 
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following evaluation of Palamas’ importance in Eastern Christian 
theology: “To sum up in short the significance of Gregory Palamas 
in the development of Orthodox thought, we may say that the 
traditional ascetico—mystical teaching of the Orthodox East not 
only finds in his work its final and systematic expression, but also 
its theological and philosophical expression.”^ 

Since the publication of Father John Meyendorff’s Introduction 
d Vetude de Gregoire Palamas^ and his valuable edition of Palamas’ 
Triades pour la defence des saints hesychastes^ Western theologians 
have become more acquainted with, and sympathetic towards, 
Palamism. 

St. Gregory Palamas did place much emphasis on the divine 
essence. His theology was concerned above all with the inaccessible 
divine essence and the accessible essential energy. He was logically 
bound to this emphasis because he accepted and employed the 
definitions and formulations of St. Maximus the Confessor and of 
the Sixth Ecumenical Council concerning energy as the realization 
and activity of any nature, as “the unfailing movement from nature 
to action,” in Maximus’ own words." Thus the heart of Gregory’s 
theological discussion was the energy which eternally flows from 
the divine essence. In this sense, his could be labelled an essentialistic 
theology, and a certain preoccupation with the divine essence was 
inevitable for him. 

Yet there is no place in the patristic tradition for a theology 
that is exclusively concerned with the divine essence. The goal of 
Eastern Christian spirituality has always been, above all, a participa¬ 
tion in the life of the three divine persons, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit.® Consequently we can expect to find, and actually 
do find, a strong emphasis on personalism in Gregory’s thought. 
“In fact,” he tells us, “God himself exists and to him belong the 
divine essence and the divine energy.”^ The fact that the one God 
possesses the divine energy is stressed repeatedly: “The holy fathers 
do not say that all this [essence and energy] is one thing, but that 
it belongs to only one God.”* 

*B. Krivocheine, ‘The Ascetical and Theological Teaching of Gregory 
Palamas,” reprinted from The Eastern Churches Quarterly 3 (1938) by 
Geo. E. J. Caldwell, Ltd., London, 1954, p. 49. 

®Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1959. Published in English under the title A 
Study of Gregory Palamas, London, 1964. 

Touvain, Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, 1959. 

®Maximus the Confessor, De ambiguis; PG 91, col. 1237. 

®Cf. V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, London, 
1957, pp. 64-66. 

"^Contra Gregoras II; quoted by J. Meyendorff in A Study of Gregory 
Palamas, London, 1959, p. 215, 

^Contra Akindynum V, 13; in L. Contos, The Concept of Theosis in 
St. Gregory Palamas with the Critical Text of the Contra Akindynum 
(privately published, Oxford Univ., D. Phil, dissertation, n. d.), p. 34. 
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The essence-energy structure has been quite elaborately and 
meticulously spelled out by Gregory himself.^ The person-energy 
structure, however, is less detailed in his writings. Yet a caretul 
study of his thought does reveal such a structure. Our discussion 
will be divided into two sections: (a) the concept of enhypostatos, 
and (b) the formula “from the Father through the Son in the 
Spirit.” 


The Concept of Enhypostatos 

Gregory’s use of the term enhypostatos is a basic key for 
understanding the relationship of the uncreated energy to the divine 
persons. This term was not, of course, coined by Pdamas. As we 
shall see, he himself indicates this by his appeal to its use by “the 
saints.” In the sixth century Leontius of Byzantium had established 
the accepted meaning of the term: that which is possessed, used 
and manifested by a person. Leontius was working in a christological 
context and consequently applied the term to the human nature 
of Christ in so far as it is possessed by the person of the divine 
Logos.^^ Although Palamas was working in a different context, i,e., 
the relationship of the uncreated energy to the divine persons, he 
retained the basic meaning of the term as established by Leontius. 

In the Triads for the Defense of the Hesychast Saints, Gregory 
speaks of the energy in the following manner: “The pledge of the 
promise which will be accomplished, the grace of adoption, the 
deifying gift of the Spirit is a light of indescribable glory con¬ 
templated by the Saints, an enhypostasized light (cpcoc; EvuTTooxaTov), 
uncreated, eternal being coming from eternal being.Here the 
term is used somewhat casually and spontaneously, without any 
explanation. Various other passages in the Triads will give us a 
clearer idea of his concept. 

In the second Triad we read, “The saints see this light spiritu¬ 
ally, in an enhypostasized manner (ivuTtoaxocxcoc;), as they them¬ 
selves affirm, and thus they know from experience that it is real 
and not merely symbolic.In this passage the reality of the light 
is emphasized. Some of Gregory’s adversaries had maintained that 
the light of Mt. Tabor was merely a symbol of Christ’s divinity. 


®Cf. L. Contos, “The Essence-Energies Structure of St. Gregory Palamas 
with a Brief Examination of its Patristic Foundation,” The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 12 (1967) pp. 283-294. 

^®Cf. D. B. Evans, Leontius of Byzantium: An Origenist Christohgy, 
Washington, 1970; esp. ch. 5, “Enhypostasized natures,” pp. 132-146. 

^^Triades pour la defense des saints hesychastes, ed. J. Meyendorff, 
Louvain, 1959; III, 1, 6; p. 569. 

^^Triad II, 3, 8; ed. Meyendorff, p. 403. 
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He used the term ‘"enhypostasized” to assert that the light is itself 
real divinity, an outpouring of the uncreated energy. 

In the first Triad Gregory explained that the term “hypostatic” 
or “personal” (rather than ^nhypostatic or personal/z^J) was 
applied to the divine light by some of the fathers, but only to show 
that the light was a true communication with God and not merely 
knowledge about God. He first quotes Ps. - Macarius as an example 
of this usage: “The perfect illumination of the Spirit is not merely 
a revelation of thoughts but also a certain and perpetual illumination 
of an hypostatic light (uTTooTaTLKoQ cpcotoq) in the soul.’”® Gregory 
then goes on to explain: “He says ‘hypostatic’ in order to close 
the mouths of those who consider the illumination to be only 
knowledge, who sow confusion in the minds of many, and above 
all in their own minds, by a false interpretation, inasmuch as they 
refer everything which is said about the light only to knowledge.”^^ 
But Palamas himself generally avoids the term “hypostatic” since 
it can easily imply that the energy is itself a person or that it can 
exist independently. 

The energy is real and it is a j^rsonal communication; but 
it does not have its own independent existence. Enhypastatos denotes 
both the permanent and stable reality as well as the dependence: 
“It is clear that the saints use the term enhypostaton to affirm that 
something does not exist independently (ouxl to aCGuTrocrraTov), 
for they never use it of something with its own hypostasis. ... How¬ 
ever avunooTaTov (a non-hypostasis) designates not only non¬ 
existent things and hallucinations, but also realities which come 
and go quickly, things which are already perishing as they come 
into being and cease to exist almost at once: such things as thunder 
and lightning or our own words and thoughts. The saints have 
done well to call this light enhypostaton in order to show its 
permanence and stability. It endures and does not run away from 
those who contemplate it, like lightning or words or thoughts.”^® 

Gregory gives us a somewhat formd definition of his term in 
these words: “This, then, is properly an enhypostaton: something 
which is contemplated, not in itself, not in an essence, but in a 
person (OTrooTaaiq).”^® The uncreated energy, then, cannot manifest 
itself; nor can it be manifested by the divine essence, although it 
is indeed “essential” energy; it can only be manifested by a person. 
“The great Macarius and Maximus, so rich in divine matters, and 
their disciples, say that the light is indeed seen in a person, but 
it is not itself a person.”^^ God is known to us because he is 


^®From Macarius-Symeon, De liberate mentis 22; PG 34, col. 965. 
^^Triad I, 3, 7; p. 123. 

^^riad III, 1, 18; pp, 591-593. 

^^riad III, 1, 9; p. 472. 

^^Triad II, 3, 6; p. 396. 
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personally active through his ener^: “Do not think that God lets 
himself be seen in his superessential essence, but rather according 
to his deifying gift and according to his energy, according to the 
grace of adoption, the uncreated deification, the enhypostasized 
illumination.”'*' 

Enhypostaton actually has a kind of double focus for Palamas. 
Not only does the energy belong to the divine persons as an enhy¬ 
postaton, but, when it is communicated to us, it becomes in a 
certain sense an enhypostaton of our persons also. “The divine 
life is a light given in an indescribable illumination and recognized 
only by those who are worthy. It is said to be ‘enhypostasized’ 
because its does not exist independently (oOx cb<; auBuTcdataToc;), 
but the Spirit sends it into the person of another in whom it is 
contemplated.”^® 

This concept of the communication of the energy from the divine 
persons to our persons is the principle by which Gregory resolves 
the whole problem of deification with which he was grappling. When 
we are deified, we are truly united to God; we share in his life; 
we become, in a sense, “uncreated” by our participation in the 
divine uncreated energy. Yet we do not cease to be creatures; we 
do not lose our natural identity; we are not swallowed up by God 
or absorbed into him. Rather die three divine persons communicate 
their natural energy to us in such a way that we possess it personally 
but not naturally. Our nature and our natural energy remain 
intact. Yet the divine energy is a personalized energy for us since 
it becomes an enhypostaton of our persons. Because the energy 
is transmissible from one person to another, there exists for man 
the possibility of a personal communion with God that does not 
confuse natures. God’s energy, which is naturally his, becomes a 
gift of grace to our persons: “The saints clearly say that this adop¬ 
tion which has become a reality through faith, this deifying gift, 
is enhypostasized. Barlaam alone considers the principle of deifica¬ 
tion and the deifying gift to be merely the imitation of God and he 
affirms that it is not enhypostasized; but this is quite different from 
the deification which the fathers knew and professed. Tlie divine 
Maximus says that this deifying power is not only enhypostasized, 
but also uncreated; that it is not only uncreated, but iso beyond 
the limits of space and time; and that those who possess it become 
thereby uncreated and beyond the limits of space and time, although 
in their own proper nature they are still creatures who have come 
from non-being.”^® 

These several passages from the Triads enable us to bring to- 


^^Triad III, 1, 29; p. 613. 

^^Triad, III, 1, 9; p. 572. This passage is in part a paraphrase of Ps.-Basil, 
Contra Eunomium; PG 29, col. 112. 

^^Triad Til, 1, 31; p. 617. 
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gether the various elements of the Palamite concept of enhypo- 
stasized energy into a coherent picture. Gregory’s concept stresses 
the personal character of the divine activity which springs from 
the divine nature. For the energy cannot be known either in itself 
or through the divine essence, but only through its personal use. 
Provided we add the Palamite emphasis on trinitarian personalism 
to the etymological notes of “real” and “stable,” we might well 
translate enhypostasized as “personalized.” We must also keep in 
mind that the energy is transmissible from one person to another, 
so that we do not lose sight of Gregory’s double focus of the energy 
as somehow an enhypostaton of our persons as well as a natur^ 
enhypostaton of the three divine persons. In summary, then, the 
concept of enhypostasized, or personalized, energy enabled Gregory 
to affirm that the uncreated and eternal activity which flows from 
the divine essence is possessed, used and manifested by the divine 
persons and can be communicated to our persons so that we have 
a personal communion with God without a mixture of divine and 
human natures. 

In support of his conviction that the energy is truly personal 
as well as essential, Palamas makes one of his frequent appeals to 
the precise formulations of St. John Damascene: “The active and 
essential motion of the nature is energy (dvEpyei-a); the nature is 
called energetic (evEpyqTiKov), for energy proceeds from it; the 
result of the energy is the work effected (^vepyrjpa); but the 
agent (6 evepycov), the one who uses the energy, is the person 
(OTCoaxaaiq).”^^ Although the Palamite term enhypostaton is not 
used by Damascene, the idea is the same.** 

In a less technical and more personalistic way, Palamas states 
his basic conviction in these words: “This life of ours, which truly 
makes us live in as much as it is the cause of all living beings, is 
none other than the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. .. . This is not 
a problem for those who acknowledge that God is uncreated not 
only in essence and in persons, but also in the energy common to 
the three persons. For we confess that God is one in three persons, 
has one essence and energy and power and whatever other properties 
are seen around the essence and which are called the completeness 
and fulness of divinity by the scriptures and which are seen in 
each of the three persons.”*® 


®^From De fide orthodoxa III, 15; quoted by Palamas in Capita physica 
129; PG 150, col. 1212. 

^^This idea of essential energy also belonging to the person is also an 
Aristotelian principle incorporated into scholastic philosophy: “Agere non 
attribuitur naturae sicut agenti, sed personae; actus enim suppositorum 
sunt, secundum Philosophum”; St, Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae III, 
qu. 20, 1 ad 2. The reference to the “Philosopher” is to Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
I, c. 1, no. 6. 

^^Capita physica 114; PG 150, col. 1199. 
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And in a statement which stresses the uncreated character of 
the divine energy, Gregory clearly distinguishes between the one 
acting, the action and the effects of the action: “Things which have 
been created, governed and judged are indeed creatures; but not 
the Creator, Lord and Judge; nor the act of creating, governing 
and judging,”^ 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the essential energy of God 
is also in a very real sense personal energy, for it is the three divine 
persons who are the dynamic actors. Consequently the energy can 
only have a personalized existence. It is also clear that the one 
energy is common to all three persons, so that there is always a 
unity and community of divine action: “The Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are one source and Lord relative to creation, one Creator, 
one God and Father, Provider, Custodian and all the rest.”*^ 


Energy from the Father through the Son in the Spirit 

Palamas is clear and unequivocal on this point: that there are 
not three separate and distinct divine energies which are to be 
attributed properly and singularly to each of the divine persons, 
but that there is only one divine energy common to all three persons. 
“The three divine persons naturally, entirely, indivisibly, but also 
without mixture or confusion, possess one another and compene- 
trate each other in such a way that they possess only one energy.”^® 
This unity is not a mere figure of speech, but a true identity: “The 
energy of the three divine persons is not one in the sense that it is 
similar as among us human beings; rather it is truly one in number.”*^ 
We cannot speak of three divine activities, or of three separate 
effects of divine activity. Indeed, “the whole creation is the one 
work of the three persons,”^® of “the one uncreated and co-eternal 
energy of God.”^® 

Gregory is logically bound to this position because he has 
accepted the basic principle of St. Maximus the Confessor, /.e., 
that the nature or essence, rather than the person, is the source of 
the energy. If each of the divine persons possessed a proper and 
individual energy, each one would consequently possess a proper 
and individual essence. There would then be three divine natures 
and the unity of God would be destroyed. Three divine energies 
would necessarily mean tritheism in Palamite theology. Palamas 


^Hbid, 144; col. 1221. 
^Hbid. 132; col. 1213. 
^Hbid. 112; col. 1197. 
^Ubid. 138; col. 1217. 
^Hbid. 112; col. 1197. 
^Hbid. 140; col. 1220. 
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always and clearly emphasizes his monotheism: “We worship one 
true and perfect God in three true and perfect persons, not a 
threefold God—far from it—but a simple God. For there is not a 
threefold goodness nor a trinity of goodnesses, but one, holy, revered 
and adored Trinity, the supreme Goodness, continually pouring out 
of itself into itself, and divinely existing in itself from all eternity.”^® 
The Work of God, the divine energy and activity, is always and 
ever one, because God is always and ever one. Archbishop Krivo- 
cheine says: “The assertion of this unity and community of action 
of the blessed Trinity is one of the fundamental traits of Gregory’s 
teaching on the divine energy. 

We might logically ask then, what place is there in Palamite 
theology for the special relationship that the biblical kerygma seems 
to posit between us and each of the divine persons: the Father, 
who is the source and goal of all life; the Son, in whose sonship 
we share; and the Spirit who sanctifies us? 

Since our special relationship to the Holy Spirit is so frequently 
and dramatically intimated in the Palamite corpus as well as in 
the Scriptures, it might be well to examine this question primarily 
in the pneumatological perspective. Mutatis mutandis, the same 
line of discussion would be applicable to the other persons. 

How can one, identical divine activity permit any special work 
for the Spirit sent by Christ to lead us to the complete truth and 
tell us of the things to come (John 16:13)? What is the meaning 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost which was to 
enable sons and daughters to prophesy, young men to see visions, 
and old men to dream dreams (Acts 2:17)? Is “life in the Spirit,” 
so eloquently described by St. Paul (Romans 8:1-39), merely a 
figure of speech? Do not the gifts of the Spirit, listed in Galatians 
5:22, belong to the Spirit in any special way? Such examples from 
the New Testament could, of course, be multiplied. 

Palamas himself often speaks of the energies of the Spirit. In 
the Capita physica, he calls them “the processions, manifestations 
and natural energies of the Spirit.”®® In the Triads, he frequently 
uses similar expressions: “The grace and energy of the Spirit, an 
energy which is from the essence of the Spirit”;®® “Adoption accord¬ 
ing to the gift and grace of the Spirit”;®^ “The Saints are instruments 
of the Spirit, because they have received an energy identical with 
his”;®® “The mystical energies of the Spirit which do more than 


^nbid. 37; col. 1145. 

Krivocheine, “The Teaching of Gregory Palamas,” p. 20. 
^^Capita physica 71; PG 150, col. 1172. 

^^Triad III, 1, 8; p. 571. 

^^Triad III, 1, 27; p. 608. 

^^Triad III, 1, 33; p. 662. 
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reason for those who live according to the Spirit.’’®® In the Homilies 
we read that “the Holy Spirit is present and active in each of his 
energies,” and that “those who work and move according to the 
will and power of the divine Spirit, have become his instruments.”®^ 
Again, examples could be multiplied, but it is clear enough that the 
biblical type of expression, translated into the framework of 
Palamite “energy” theology, is not foreign to Gregory’s writings. 

The question arises, then, about the compatibility of what we 
can call Gregory’s “systematic” theology and his “kerygmatic” 
theology. When he is explicitly explaining and defending his doctrine 
of the energies, Palamas carefully asserts that the activity of the 
three divine persons is always and everywhere one action. Chapter 
114 of the Capita physica is an excellent example of this systematic 
theology. It will be helpful to cite the entire chapter in order to 
see the context: 

We confess that the Son of God is our life in so far as he is 
its cause and energy, or that he is life itself in an absolute and 
simple manner, and that he is uncreated as well. We likewise 
confess the same thing about the Father and the Holy Spirit. 
Consequently our very life, which makes us live in as much as it 
is the cause of all living beings, is none other than the Father, 

Son and Holy Spirit. Therefore our God in three persons is called 
our life in as much as he is its cause, even though theologians 
say that the divine life, as absolute and in itself rather than as 
cause or as related to something else, is none other than Father, 

Son and Holy Spirit. These statements are not contradictory for 
those who confess that God is uncreated not only in essence and 
persons, but also in the energy common to the three persons and 
has one essence and power and energy and whatever other properties 
are seen around the essence, which are called the fulness and com¬ 
pleteness of divinity in the Scriptures, which are seen in each of the 
three persons, and which are spoken of by theologians.®* 

This chapter lies within that section of the Capita which treats 
ex professo of the uncreated energies. The basic purpose of the 
chapter is to answer an objection that Gregory had seen our “life” 
as something other than God himself, z.e., as the divine energy. 
His answer is that the divine energy is not something other than 
God, but is his eternal, uncreated activity, the “fulness and com¬ 
pleteness of divinity.” For our purposes it is important to note 
that, while Gregory affirms that Christ is indeed our life, he is care¬ 
ful to insist that this is not so in any exclusive sense. For the Father 
and the Holy Spirit are likewise our life, since the energy is common 
to the three persons. 


**rnW I, 1, 15; p. 587. 

^^Homilia XXIV; PG 151, col. 313. 
^^Capita physica 114; PG 150, col. 1199. 
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In the earlier chapters of the Capita physica, however, we find 
a different tone. In these chapters, Gregory explains and develops 
his cosmology. Chapter 2, which deals specifically with the end of 
the world, seems to give a more unqualified role to the Spirit: 

The nature of the things contained in the world is a proof 
that the world not only had a beginning but also that it will have 
an end, for it is continually ending in its individual parts. The 
prophecies of other nations as v/ell as those of Christ, the God of 
All, furnish certain and irrefutable proof of this fact. Not only 
the pious, but even the impious must trust them as truthful, since 
we all know that these prophecies have spoken the truth about 
other things which they have foretold. Moreover, we learn from 
them that this entire world will not yield to nothingness but, like 
our own bodies, will be changed, freed and transformed into a more 
divine form by the power of the Holy Spirit, so as to resemble us.®® 

Here, where Gregory is explicitly treating a subject other than the 
divine energies, he seems to imply that the world is transformed 
into a more divine form by the special power or work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Is there, then, a contradiction between Palamas’ “systematic” 
theology in which he treats of the divine energies ex professo and 
his “kerygmatic” theology in which his faith is expressed in a 
more spontaneous and less technical manner? Or is there at least 
a very strong tension between these two expressions of his theology? 

At first glance, the alternatives seem to be quite simply that 
the operations or activities of the sanctification of man and the 
transformation of the world are either personally and exclusively 
the Holy Spirit’s or else they are the common action of the three 
persons and only appropriated to the Holy Spirit. Yet this disjunction 
need not be complete and a third hypothesis may be possible that 
would eliminate any contradiction between the community of divine 
action on the one hand and a special personal involvement of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit on the other hand. 

In fact, Gregory indicates such a possibility in several places: 
“We see the proper accomplishment (cxTroTeXEapa) of the three 
persons, of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; but all creation 
is the one work of the three.”^° Later in the same work, he says: 
“In all these energies God is known to us not in one, but in three 
persons.”^^ St. Cyril of Alexandria had indicated the same thing: 
“Since there is a perfect identity of nature, there is no division of 
operation, although the mode of operation is seen to be varied 

2; coll. 1121-24. 

*^Ibid. 112; col. 1197. 

*^Ibid, 137; col. 1217. 
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and different.The work of the Trinity is one and identical; yet 
there does seem to be an individual way in which the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit are involved in this work. Or perhaps we can say 
that the one divine energy belongs to all three persons, but belongs 
to each in an individual and personal way. 

Although Gregory did not directly address himself to the 
question of the relationship between the divine energies and the 
individual divine persons, perhaps the clarification of the distinctive 
“modality” of the possession and use of the energies by each of 
the persons can be found in a very traditional patristic formula 
employed by Palamas several times with slight modifications: “from 
the Father through the Son in the Spirit” (£k riaTpoq 5i’ Ylou £v 
nveupocTL). 

In a series of reductiones ad absurdum against those who deny 
the distinction between essence and energies, we find the following 
argument: “If the divine essence is not distinct from the divine 
energy, then generation and procession would not differ from crea¬ 
tion. For the Father creates through the Son in the Holy Spirit 
(ttoioi bk 6 Geoc; kox naxqp 6i‘ Ylou dyicp FIvEupaTi). Therefore, 
according to the opinion of our adversaries and their followers, he 
would also generate and spirate through the Son and in the Holy 
Spirit.”^^ Palamas is arguing that, if there is no distinction between 
the essence and the energy, then the begetting of the Son and the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, which are proper to the divine 
essence, would not be different from creation, which is proper to 
the divine energy. But the interesting part of the argument for this 
study is the affirmation that the one work of creation is “from 
the Father through the Son in the Spirit.” 

This formula is slightly amplified and clarified in chapter 112 
of the Capita physica. Since this chapter is a fairly good summary 
of a basic principle of Palamism, it will be useful to quote it in its 
entirety. 

God is in himself. The three persons naturally, entirely, 
indivisibly, but also without mixture or confusion, possess one 
another in such a way that they possess only one energy. One 
does not find this in any creature. For the proper energy of beings 
of the same species is similar, but each person acts on his own. 

This is not so with the three divine persons who have truly one 
and the same energy, for the movement of the divine will is 
initiated by the primary principle, the Father, and goes out through 
the Son, and is manifested by the Holy Spirit (p.La ydcp f] too 
0EIOU pouXi^paToq KivT]OL<;, £K 'irpOKaxapKXiKoG alxiou xoO 
naxpoc; 6p|iC0[i£vr] Kal bid xou YloG TTpoioGaa Kal xm 


^^St. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joannis Evangelium X; PG 74, col. 337 
(kccv TTOiKiXcoq x£ Kal 5ia(f>6pco<; ivEpyEioGai xuybv voolxe xivi). 
^^Capita physica 97; PG 150, col. 1189. 
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dyicp nvEu^axi 'npocpatvoiJiEvr)). This is clear from its effects, 
from which all natural energy becomes known. For example, 
different, not identical, nests are built by different swallows. Or 
different pages are written by different scribes, even though the 
letters are the same. In the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, we see the 
proper accomplishment of each person {l6lov dTcoxdXaopa Tiap’ 
^KdoTrjq oparai tcov OTtooTdascov); but all creation is the one 
work of the three persons. Therefore we are taught by the Fathers 
to attribute one and the same divine energy to the three divine 
persons and not a proper and similar energy to each."^ 

This chapter is concerned, above all, with establishing that an 
identical energy is possessed and used by the three divine persons, 
not a similar energy as among created beings of the same species. 
Yet, without making a central issue of the involvement of each 
individual person, Gregory’s words show that he takes such an 
involvement for granted. In creation we see the proper effect of 
each person, he tells us. He further specifies that the source and 
initiator of the divine energy is the Father, who is the source of 
unity and being in the Trinity; the energy “goes out,” or is put 
into effect by the Son; and it is manifested, or shown for what it is, 
by the Holy Spirit. 

In the opening prayer of his treatises on the Filioque question, 
Gregory gives us a very complex and quite compact expression of 
his trinitarian theology. In it he applies to dedication the basic 
line of the outpouring of energy from the Father through the Son 
in the Spirit. 

O God of all, sole giver and guardian of true theology and of 
its dogmas and sayings, sole and supremely ruling Trinity, not only 
because you alone rule all things, but also because you have 
within yourself the one and only beginning without beginning, 
the only uncaused unity from which come forth and into which 
return eternally and uncausedly the Son and the Spirit,—the Holy 
Spirit, the Lord, who has his existence from the Father by proces¬ 
sion and who is given, sent and manifested through the Son to 
those who correctly believe in you; O only begotten Son, you have 
your existence from the Father by generation; through the Holy 
Spirit you are formed and dwell and are invisibly seen in the hearts 
of those who believe in you... 

Essentially this prayer praises the Trinity because it has within 
itself the Father, who is the source from whom the Son and the 
Spirit come and into whom they return in an uncaused manner; 
the Son, who has his existence from the Father by generation and 


^Ibid, 112; col. 1197. 

^Logos Apodeiktikos I, 1; Fpriyopiou xoG OaXapoc Zuyypdppaxa 
(gen. ed. P. Chrestou), Thessalonica, 1962, vol. I, p. 25. 
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who gives, sends and manifests the Spirit in the hearts of the saints; 
and the Spirit, who has his existence from the Father by proces¬ 
sion and who causes the Son to be formed, to live and to be seen 
in those hearts. Although expressed in an involved and difficult 
manner, the conviction is still strong that the Spirit is sent by the 
Father through the Son to manifest the divine life in the hearts of 
the faithful. 

A clearer elaboration of this formula is found in the 'OpoXoyla 
Tfjc; 6p9o66^ou ttiotecoc;. This passage gains an added importance 
from the fact that its essential elements are used in two places 
in Gregoiy’s works. 

The Father is without beginning, not only because he is eternal, 
but also because he is uncaused in every way. He alone is the 
cause and root and source (alxia Kal Kal nnriyf)) of the 

divinity which is contemplated in the Son and the Holy Spirit. ... 

He is greater than the Son and the Holy Spirit... He is greater 
than the Son and the Spirit, but only in as much as he is their 
cause (touto t^6vov 6(; aixtoc;),... From him there is one Son 
who is without beginning in as much as he is eternal, yet he is not 
without beginning in the sense that he has the Father as his begin¬ 
ning and root and source,... but he is the cause and beginning 
of all things that have been made, because all things have been 
made through him (6 l' auxoG Ttdvxcov y£yov6xcov).... The Holy 
Spirit, like the Father and the Son, is without beginning in as much 
as he is eternal, yet he is not without beginning in the sense that 
he has the Father as his beginning and root and source;... he is 
also the cause of all things that have been made because all things 
have been brought to completion in him (^v auxo TsxeXEOioupyT]- 
pdvcov)."^® 

In this passage, Gregory once again insists that the Father 
alone is the sole source of the other persons. He couples this 
insistence with a clear statement that not only the Father, but 
also the Son and the Spirit are equally the cause of all created 
beings. The Father is the source, but all things are created through 
the Son (6i’ aOxoD ttocvxcov yEyovoxcov) and completed in the 
Spirit (^v aGxo xExeXEaLoupyripEVCov). A formal profession of 
faith such as this is naturally a carefully worked out and balanced 
statement of belief, rather than a casual and off-the-cuff remark. 
Consequently we would seem to have here a valuable confirmation 
of the importance of the formula naxp6<; bi* Ylou nvsGpaxi 
in Gregory’s theology. 

Divine operation “from the Father through the Son in the 
Spirit” has abundant precedents in patristic and liturgical literature. 
A comprehensive study of these precedents would be too formidable 


*®'OpoXoyia xfjc; 6p0o56^ou TtioxECoq, PG 151, coll. 764-5. Cf. also 
Homilia I, De fide; PG 150, coll. 97-100. 
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a task here. An investigation of this formula in the thought of St. 
Cyril of Alexandria and St. Basil of Caesarea seems both useful 
and sufficient to shed some light on the meaning of the formula 
itself and to help us assess Gregory’s fidelity to his tradition. Three 
reasons suggest these two fathers: both made frequent and striking 
use of the formula; Gregory frequently appealed to the writings 
of these two fathers in a variety of contexts; and these two fathers 
represent two principal “schools” of a peak period of patristic litera¬ 
ture (from the Council of Nicea in 325 to the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451), namely, the schools of Alexandria and of Cappadocia 
respectively. Cyril, chronologically the later of the two fathers, 
will be treated first because the use of this formula is a veritable 
hallmark of his writings. Then we will go back to Basil, who made 
more of an attempt to explain what he meant by the formula. 

Before we look at the Cyrillian texts, it is important to acknowl¬ 
edge that much controversy has raged about the question of 
whether or not Cyril attributed to the Holy Spirit a special personal 
role in our sanctification. Some history of that controversy is relevant 
here because we feel that if its participants had taken Cyril’s use 
of the phrase £k Flaxpoq bC YtoO flvEupaTi into sufficient ac¬ 
count, their understanding of his thought might have been different. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Petau initiated the 
controversy by concluding that Cyril believed the Holy Spirit is 
somehow the formal cause of our adoption and deification because 
he is united to us substantially (o^aicoSoq). Sanctification, there¬ 
fore, although common to the one divine nature, belongs to the Holy 
Spirit by a special personal title.Petau does not give a definite 
reference to Cyril’s use of the word cOaicoboc; in this context, and 
it seems unlikely that such a reference could be found. Cyril did 
use the term in a somewhat different, although not entirely unrelated, 
context: “The Spirit proceeds essentially (o^^aico&oq) from both, 
that is, from the Father through the Son.”^® Gregory would have 
us understand this of the divine energies rather than of the personal 
processions: “When you hear it said that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from both, because he proceeds essentially from the Father through 
the Son, you should understand the pouring out of the essential 
powers and energies of God, but not that the divine person of the 
Spirit is imparted.”^® 

Mah6, tempering Petau’s conclusion, found that, although Cyril 
spoke much about the work of the Spirit, he did not see this work 
as proper to the Spirit in any sense that it belonged to him alone, 
to the exclusion of the other two persons. Yet Mahe felt that many 


Petau, Dogmata Theologica, Paris, 1865, vol. Ill, pp. 453-495. 

^®St. Cyril of Alexandria, De adoratione in spiritu et veritate; PG 68, 
col. 148. 

^^Logos Apodeiktikos II, 20; p. 96. 
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striking passages in Cyril’s writings definitely indicated that our 
sanctification is the work of the Spirit in some proper sense or by 
some proper title that does not belong to the Father and the Son. 
He gives three principles to justify his conviction, principles which 
he felt are part and parcel of C^rillian theology and, indeed, of 
Greek theology in general: (a)The Spirit is the bond of union which 
links our souls to the Father and the Son; (b) The Spirit is the 
image of the Son and, in imprinting himself on our souls, he 
remakes them to the image of the Son who is the image of the 
Father; and (c) The Spirit is the sanctifying power of the Trinity 
in such a way that holiness is as essential to him as paternity is 
to the Father and filiation is to the Son.®® From his study, then, 
Mahe concludes: “Le Saint-Esprit habite en nous, et c’est par lui 
nous possedons en meme temps le Pere et le Fils.”®^ The Holy 
Spirit is the divine person who comes to dwell in the souls of the 
just. Mahe seems to feel that, when the Spirit comes to us, the 
other two persons automatically and naturaUy come also to dwell 
in us and deify us, because of the unity and community of the 
Trinity. 

Galtier completely disagreed with the theses of Petau and Mahe. 
He found the passages concerning the unity of divine operation 
completely central to Cyril’s thought. Consequently he concluded 
that a presence or activity of the Spirit in our souls which would 
in any sense belong to him by a personal title or be exclusively 
proper to him is totally foreign to Cyrillian theology.®* When Cyril 
seems to speak of various operations as belonging to different 
persons, we should understand that this is only a matter of appro¬ 
priation. 

Interestingly enough, Galtier, like Petau, cites many passages 
in which Cyril uses the formula naTp6<; bC YioG iv HvEupaTi, 
but he does not discuss the formula itself. The importance of this 
formula was recognized by Sagiies. He acknowledged Cyril’s teaching 
that God’s energy and operation flow from the divine nature and 
consequently is due equally to the three persons as efficient cause. 
However, he concluded from Cyril’s writings that sanctification must 
be from the Father through the Son in the Spirit. He found in Cyril’s 
theology that the Spirit deifies us by conforming us to the Son in 
an adopted Sonship and thus brings us to the restoring influence 
of the Father.®* 


Mahe, “La sanctification d’apr^s Saint Cyrille d’ Alexandrie,” Revue 
d* histoire ecclisiastique 10 (1909) p. 480. 
p. 478. 

Galtier, Uhabitation en nous des trois personnes, Paris, 1928, p, 84. 

Sagiies, “El Espiritu Santo en la santificacion del hombre segun la 
doctrina de San Cirilo de Alexandria,” Estudios ecclesiasticos 21 (1947) 
pp. 35-83. 
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Looking at Cyril’s own writings, we find that he does seem at 
times to attribute our sanctification to the Spirit: “Since the Holy 
Spirit makes those in whom he dwells Sons of God and partakers 
of the divine nature, so that we who are united to God can cry 
out with faith: Abba, Pater; certainly he cannot be placed among 
servants and creatures, but must naturally have the dignity of the 
divine nature.”“^ Yet, at other times he attributes our sanctification 
to Christ: “We are perfected in union with our God and Father 
through Christ, because we have received spiritually and corporeally 
him who is truly Son by nature and is substantially united to the 
Father.”"® 

Cyril himself calls attention to this apparent inconsistency and 
cautions against misunderstanding it: “Our renovation is really the 
work of the entire Trinity... Even if we appear to attribute to 
each of the persons something of that which comes to us or of that 
which is done for creatures, we believe none the less that every¬ 
thing is from the Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit (dXX* 
oubsv fjTTOv TTiaTeuo^sv oTi 'itdvTa caxl Trapcc too flaTpoq bC YioG 
iv nvEUpaxL).”®® 

The motivation for Cyril’s attribution of our sanctification now 
to one, now to another of the divine persons is not difficult to find. 
The passages which we have just seen, in which Cyril speaks of our 
sanctification as the work of the Spirit or of the Son, also emphasize 
the divinity of the Spirit and the Son respectively. Instead of arguing 
from the unity of the divine nature to the unity of divine operation, 
as the Latins tend to do, the Greek fathers generally argue from the 
unity of divine operation to the consubstantiality of the three divine 
persons in the one divine nature. St. Thomas Aquinas illustrates the 
Western tendency: “Creare convenit Deo secundum esse, quod 
est eius essentiae quae est communis tribus personis. Unde creare 
non est proprium alicui personae, sed commune toti trinitati.”®^ 
St. Basil, on the other hand, says: “Identity of operation in the 
case of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit clearly proves the complete 
oneness of the nature” (x6 xqq (puaecoq dTrapdXXaKxov).®® In other 
words, the Latins are saying: “Of course all three persons create 
and sanctify us, because there is only one divine nature”; 
whereas the Greeks say: “Of course the Spirit is God; otherwise 
he could not be our sanctifier.” Both Western and Eastern the- 


^^Thesaurus XXXIII; PG 75, col. 569. For similar statements, cf. PG 75, 
coll. 609, 749, 905, 1085, 1088, and 1098. 

Jo. Evang. XI; PG 74, coll. 564-5. For similar statements, cf. PG 73, 
coll. 153-7, 749-60; PG 74, coll. 272-82 and 538-552. 

Jo. Evang. X; PG 74, col. 336. 

®^St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae I, q. 45, a. 6: “Utrum creare 
sit proprium alicuius personae?” 

®®St. Basil of Caesarea, Epistola 189; PG 32, col. 693. 
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ologians come up with the same basic truth, but from the different 
perspectives or in the different contexts of the different problems 
they were wrestling with. Petau’s failure to take into account that 
Cyril’s affirmations about the Spirit as the “God who sanctifies 
us” were really an argument for the consubstantiality of the Spirit 
with the Father and the Son, may have helped him over-dramatize 
the personal role of the Spirit in Cyrillian theology. The dominance 
of the Western perspective in Galtier’s thought perhaps predisposed 
him to underemphasize it. 

There is great significance in the fact that Cyril did not simply 
say “we believe none the less that everything is from the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit,” but rather “everything is from 
the Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit.” For this formula 
is a veritable hallmark of Cyril’s prose. He uses it in the context 
of creation,^^ of the call of the disciples,®® of the gift of immortality,®^ 
of sanctification and life,®'' and of all good things given us by God.®® 
Over and over again he repeats: 'rrocvTa ioTiv irapd Flaxpoq bC 
Ylou iv rivEupaTi.®^ 

Most often Cyril’s use of this formula designates the Father 
as initiator of divine activity: “The Spirit is sent to the saints by the 
Father through the Son.”®^ But it is not unusual for him to use a 
similar formula to designate the Father as the goal of all things: 
“All things are restored to the Father through the Son by means 
of the Spirit”;®® and “Christ lives in us through the Spirit and through 
him unites us to the Father.”®^ 

This list of citations could be expanded to a seemingly endless 
length. The point is clear enough, however. Cyril uses this formula 
with an unfailing consistency. Nowhere does he say that only 
the Spirit sanctifies us, nor that the Spirit comes to us before the 
other persons in any sense. Rather, he repeatedly affirms that 
creation, deification, and all activity of the Trinity come to us 
“from the Father through the Son in the Spirit.” 

If we examine the writings of St. Basil of Caesarea, we notice 
that he is just as insistent as St. Gregory Palamas on the unity of 
divine activity. Although he often speaks of the Holy Spirit as the 
one who sanctifies us (for he is defending the divinity of the Holy 


^®St. Cyril of Alexandria, Contra Julianum III; PG 76, col. 649; and 
De recta fide; PG 76, col. 1204. 

°°Adversus Nestorium IV, 2; PG 76, col. 180. 

«/n Jo. Evang. IX; PG 74, col. 280. 

SS. Trinitate dialogus V; PG 75, col. 1000. 

^De recta fide; PG 76, col. 1272. 

“/» Jo. Evang. X; PG 74, coll. 333, 336. Thesaurus', PG 75, col. 580. 
Adv. Nest. IV, 1; PG 76, col. 172 (inter alia loca). 

^Thesaurus; PG 75, col. 581. 

Jo. Evang. XI; PG 74, col. 541. 

•‘Ubid. col. 577. 
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Spirit against the Macedonian pneumatomachoi), he still warns 
us that this is not meant in an exclusive sense: “The Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit alike sanctify, vivify, enlighten and comfort. No 
one can attribute a separate activity of sanctifying to the operation 
of the Holy Spirit after hearing the Redeemer in the gospel pray 
to the Father on behalf of the disciples: ‘Father, sanctify them in 
your name’ (John 17: 17). In like manner all the operations are 
equally performed by the Father, Son and Holy Spirit in all who 
are worthy of them.”^^® 

In his treatise on the Holy Spirit, however, Basil gives us one 
of the most striking statements in patristic literature about the 
personal involvement of each of the three persons in the common 
work of creation. When he speaks about the creation of the angels, 
he says that each of the three persons is the cause of creation in a 
different way, although they still remain the one cause of the one 
effect: “In creation, consider first the initiating cause of all that 
has been made (Tfjv iTpoKaTapKTiKf]v alxiav), who is the Father; 
next, the effecting cause (xi^v brjpLoupyLKT^v), who is the Son; 
and finally, the perfecting cause (Tf]v teXcicotiktiv), who is the Holy 
Spirit. Therefore by the will of the Father the heavenly spirits exist, 
by the operation of the Son they come into existence, and by the 
presence of the Spirit they are made perfect.”®® The line of energy 
from the Father through the Son in the Spirit, is the same that we 
have seen in Cyril’s writings. 

Basil feels that it is necessary to caution his readers against 
understanding creation as a kind of series of three incomplete 
actions which add up to one finished process, for he almost im¬ 
mediately adds: “Let no one conclude that I have said these three 
persons are separate origins (rpEiq elvai dpxiKOcq CTcooTdaEiq) 
or that the activity of the Son is incomplete (ocTEXfj). For there 
is one origin of all things, which is put into effect through the Son 
and perfected in the Spirit. Nor have I said that the Father, who 
works all things in all things, has an imperfect activity; nor that 
the Son has a work that is incompleted until it is perfected by the 
Spirit. It is not that the Father has need of the Son, for he creates 
merely by doing so; yet he does will to create through the Son. 
Nor does the Son have need of any help, for he works as the Father 
does; yet he does will to bring things to perfection through the 
Spirit.”^® 

This is certainly a difficult and obscure passage, all of whose 
implications are by no means obvious. But Basil’s basic intent 
does seem obvious. He does not want us to understand the activity 
of each of the divine persons as an imperfect or incomplete part 


®*St. Basil of Caesarea, Epistola 189, 7; PG 32, col. 693. 
®®Z)e Spiritu Sancto 16, 38; PG 32, col. 136. 
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of a whole, but rather as the one, complete, natural,^^ and free 
activity of the three persons. The Father is not constrained to 
create through the Son, yet he naturally and freely does so. The 
Son is not constrained to perfect his divine activity through Ae 
Spirit, yet he naturally and freely does so. The mystery of divine 
energy entails a simple unity which is also in some way the personal 
energy of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Once again Basil insists: 
“Therefore you must know these three: the Lord who decrees, the 
Word who effects, and the Spirit who strengthens (tov Ttpoaxda- 
oovxa Kupiov, tov 6 T][jiLoupyouvTa Aoyov, to OTspoGvTa nvsGpa).”^® 

In a somewhat different perspective, Basil later explains some¬ 
thing of what the words £v flvEupaTL mean to him: “The more I 
meditate on the simple and brief syllable ^v, the more I discover it 
to be of various meanings, and each of them finds an application in 
the subject of the Holy Spirit. We say that the form is in the 
matter, that power is in the one who has received it, that a disposi¬ 
tion is in the one who is affected by it, and so on. In so far as he 
perfects those who belong to the Logos (tcov XoyiKcov),^^ therefore, 
the Holy Spirit has the notion of form... . For the one who does 
not live according to the flesh, but who is moved by the Spirit of 
God, who is called a son of God and is conformed to the image 
of the Son of God, that man is called one-who-belongs-to-the-Spirit 

(6 TivEupaTiKoq).”^^ 

Here Basil speaks about what it means for us to be “in the 
Spirit.” His perspective is quite consistent with his conception of 
the Spirit as the one who completes or manifests the divine activity 
toward us; for the form he impresses on us, his power which moves 
us, the disposition we have received from him and which motivates 
us, all complete and make known the divine life in which we 
participate. 

The theological contexts of Basil, Cyril and Gregory Palamas 


footnote in the Migne text indicates that some manuscripts include 
“naturally”—Kal n:£(|)UK£—in two places in this passage: where Basil says 
that the Father (“naturally”—Kal uEcpUKE) wills to create through the 
Son, and where he says that the Son (“naturally”—Kal itscpuKE) wills to 
bring all things to perfection through the Spirit. 

Spiritu Sancto, 16, 38; PG 32, col. 136. 

^^Tcov XoyiKQv basically means “of rational beings.” But W. Burghardt 
{Image of God in Man, Washington, 1957, p. 3) calls attention to the fact 
that rational is often not an adequate translation of logikos in patristic 
literature. Referring to R. Leys’ study of the image-of-God concept in the 
thought of Gregory of Nyssa, he notes that in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria and of Athanasius, logikos often denotes being attuned to, or 
participating in, the Logos. This overtone or nuance seems applicable here in 
the context of Basil’s passage, especially in light of the co-related term 
pneumatikos. 

Spiritu Sancto, 26; PG 32, col. 180. 
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were quite different. Basil was fighting against the Arians for the 
divinity of the “other” two persons, the Son and the Spirit. Cyril 
was fitting against the Nestorians for the personal union of Christ’s 
two natures. And Gregory Palamas was fitting against the 
Barlaamites for the reality of man’s communication with God. But 
the basic conception of all three about divine activity is the same: 
the three divine persons possess an identical and common ener^ 
flowing from the one divine essence; yet each person can be said 
to possess the energy in a truly distinctive, but not divided, manner. 
We are presented with the kind of antinomy which is common 
in patristic literature and which we shall say more about later. 

This, then, seems to be the relationship of the energies to 
the three divine persons in the theology of St. Gregory Palamas. 
The Father, Son and Holy Spirit have one identical energy; their 
activity is always one community activity. The one divine essence 
can only be expressed and communicated through its natural energy, 
which makes sdl three persons known to us. Yet each of the divine 
persons is somehow made known to us individually: “We see the 
individual effect of each of the three persons,”^® for each is involved 
in the divine activity in a different way or in a special “modality.”"® 
The Father is the source and initiator, the Son is the effecting agent, 
and the Spirit is the completing touch of all divine activity. This 
individual “modality,” however, in no way suggests three imperfect 
and separate steps in a complete process, nor three “parts” of one 
action. Divine activity always remains mysteriously one and simple. 

As he so often does, Gregory can speak of the energy of the 
Spirit—of illumination, deification, and adoption by the Spirit, 
because it is in the Spirit that the divine energy is completed and 
made known. In the same way, the Scriptures can also speak 
eloquently of our life in the Spirit and of the indescribable gifts 
of the Spirit, for the one divine grace and energy is made known 
“in the Spirit.” 

There is, therefore, no real contradiction between Gregory’s 
“systematic” theology of one divine energy common to all three 
persons and his “kerygmatic” theology which speaks of the activity 
of the divine persons individually. For the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are “naturally, entirely and indivisibly” united, yet “without 
mixture or confusion,”"" so that their “personal characteristics” (xd 
OitoaTaTiKd Ibicb^ata)^® are not lost. 

There is, however, a certain tension or antinomy in stating that 
“we see the proper accomplishment of each of the three persons, 


"^^Capita physica 112; PG 150, col. 1197. 

^®The term “modality” is not a Palamite term. However it faithfully 
reflects the term xpoTToq UTrdpS,£coc; found elsewhere in patristic literature. 
’^'^Capita physica 112; PG 150, col. 1197. 

’’Hbid, 132; col 1213. 
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of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit; but all creation is the one work 
of the three.’"’® Gregory is saying at one and the same time that the 
divine energy is the one, simple, identical and common energy of 
the three persons and that the unique touch of each person is still 
somehow present in all divine activity. To deny the first pole of 
the antinomy would lead to tritheism; to deny the second would 
lead to unitarianism. 

This recourse to antinomy is quite characteristic of Gregory’s 
theology.®® Several times he made the point; “Every pious theologian 
must at one time affirm this truth and that truth, when both state¬ 
ments are true; and no one with any sense will say that the two 
statements are contradictory.”®’ His fundamental combination of 
the principle that the divinity is inaccessible and unapproachable, 
with his assertion that it is possible to attain a personal participation 
in the very life of God, is the prime example: “The divine nature 
cannot be shared, yet at the same time it is; and we commune with 
it, yet in another sense we do not. And we must affirm both things 
at the same time, establishing them both as the rule of right devo¬ 
tion.”®" 

His writings are also full of such expressions as “Essence 
beyond essence” (OTispouaioq o6a(a),®® the “undivided division” 
(dcbiaipeTOv btaipeoiv) and the “divided unity” (6Lqpr|p£Vir|v 
evcooiv) in God,®^ the “living death” of the soul separated from 
Christ (Ccooa t£0vt]K£),®'' the divine energy which is “distributed 
indivisibly” (p£pL^op£vr] dcp£pLaTco(;),®® the “ignorance that is more 
than knowledge” and the “cloud that is more than light” (dyvcooia 
6Tiep yvooLc;, yvocpoc; u'Tt£p<f)ocf|c;) ITiis type of expression, truly 
characteristic of Gregory’s prose style, is simply a recognition that 
our knowledge of God must not be confined to the ordinary frame- 


^^Ibid. 112; col. 1197. 

®®’AvTLVoiiLa literally means “conflict of laws,” and is used in this sense 
by St. John Chrysostom {Horn, in I Cor. 7, 39), who also uses it as an 
opposition to the law of Moses {Horn. 62, 1 in Matt.). Although Gregory 
Palamas does not use the term itself, many contemporary Orthodox theo¬ 
logians do use it often to designate a characteristic of patristic literature. 
It is used here to mean that opposition which arises when two principles or 
rules which apparently contradict each other must be simultaneously 
affirmed. 

^^Capita physica 121; PG 150, col. 1205; cf. also Theophanes; PG 150, 
col. 917 and col. 945. 

^^Theophanes; col. 932. 

^^Triad III, 2, 24; p. 687. 

^^Capita physica 81; col. 1177. 

^^Ibid. 45; col. 1153. 

^Hbid. 68; col. 1196. 

^’^Triad I, 3, 18; p. 149. 
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work of humanly constructed logic, but must be understood “in a 
God-fitting manner’' (Geottpettcoc;).®® 

Gregory’s thought presents us with an antinomy in answer to 
the question at hand: the Father is the source, initiator and goal 
of our deification, the Son is its effecting agent, and the Spirit is 
its manifestation and perfection through the one identical divine 
energy in which all three persons are inseparably and fully active 
in one and the same activity. This antinomy is rooted in the trinitarian 
mystery itself, for Palamas sees the Trinity as the natural union 
of three persons who each truly keep their own personal identity, 
but who are not “parts” of God, for the fulness of the one divinity 
lives in each of them. 

Rather than a contradiction between what I have called Gregory’s 
systematic and his kerygmatic theology in regard to the relationship 
of the essential energy to the three divine persons, there is instead 
the healthy tension of an antinomy. If such tensions come into 
conflict in Christian theology, as they often have, the antinomy 
can become a dynamic and creative force for theological develop¬ 
ment. When Gregory’s opponents brought the inaccessibility and 
the accessibility of God into open conflict, Gregory himself was 
given the creative challenge of articulating and clarifying the theology 
of divine energy. The casual and matter-of-fact presence in Palamism 
of the antinomy between an identical and yet individual energy of 
the three divine persons merely seems to indicate that this tension 
did not break out into open conflict in his time. 


qualifying adverb used frequently in the Palamite corpus, e.g, PG 150, 
col. 828, 
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Greek Americans in a 
Pan-Orthodox parish: a sociologist's view 


Robert B. Donus 


To satisfy the Social Science Masters thesis requirement at 
Hofstra University, I recently conducted a study of religious at¬ 
titudes and behavior among Greek-Americans who attend St. 
Anthony’s, an ethnically mixed Orthodox church in Bergenfield, 
New Jersey. As far as I know, this was a pioneering effort. Several 
investigations of Greek-American ethnic communities have been 
made, but as yet there has been no attempt to study an Orthodox 
parish in any depth. 

St. Anthony’s was the subject of my inquiry for several reasons. 
To begin with, she, unlike conventional Orthodox churches, is 
ethnically diverse. Greeks compose about 45% of the parish, while 
Syrians, Slavs, and converts constitute the remainder. En^ish is 
the liturgical language. Since American Orthodox unity is such a 
controversial issue, I welcomed the opportunity to determine the 
possible effects that a Pan-Orthodox parish has had on the religious 
attitudes and behavior of Greek Americans. 

St. Anthony’s is also conveniently sized, with about 200 families, 
of whom approximately 90 are Greek. I singled out the Greek 
families for the study in order to eliminate the ethnic variable 
in religious behavior, so that a comparative investigation of a Greek 
parish could be made in the future. 

From the membership list, I took a random sample of 25 Greek 
family units out of a total of 90. This provided me with almost 
70 individuals over 13 years old, a cross-section of more than one 
fourth of St. Anthony’s Greek teenagers and adults. Each person 
submitted to a 45 minute interview based on a carefxilly constructed 



100 item questionnaire. To insure frankness, every respondent was 
guaranteed complete anonymity. 

Upon the completion of the interviews, I subjected the data to 
statistical analysis and interpreted the findings in light of &e 
hypotheses I had tested: In an ethnically mixed, liturgic^ly English 
parish, 

1. Religious practice is more regular and frequent than in a 
strictly Greek church. 

2. Religious belief is particularly extensive. 

3. Parishioners clearly distinguish between religious and ethnic 
identity. 

4. Strong religious commitment is independent of ethnic identity. 

5. The function of the parish is primarily religious, rather than 
ethnic and social. 

6. Members have an awareness of Orthodox universality rather 
than the tribal image of a church just for Greeks. 

7. Greek Americans will tend to be particularly detached from 
their ethnic background. 

8. Parishioners, without the ethnic reinforcement of a purely 
Greek church, will tend to be ecumenical and inclined to 
join an other denomination if an Orthodox church is incon¬ 
veniently located. 

9. Most Greek intermarriage will still be confined to other 
Orthodox groups like Russians and Syrians. 

10. The parish is attractive and successful in enticing converts into 
the Orthodox faith. 

I want to emphasize that this was not a formal comparative in¬ 
vestigation between St. Anthony’s and a strictly Greek parish. How¬ 
ever I was able to make some tentative comparisons based on other 
studies of Greek Americans and on observations I have made as a 
Greek Orthodox communicant. The inquiry focused specifically on 
St. Anthony’s parish. Readers who are somewhat familiar with the 
Greek-American community are free to make their own comparisons 
between some of my findings among St. Anthony’s Greeks and 
Greek Americans they have observed. Of course a future comparative 
study of a Greek parish, using the same research methods, would 
be the next logical step. It should also be pointed out that St. 
Anthony’s is a single parish, and no generalizations can validly be 
inferred from my findings until other church communities are 
investigated. 

The limitations of an article dictate that I extract a few of 
the high points and only summarize the results of my study. Below 
are described some of the most significant findings. 


Background of the community 


St. Anthony’s was organized seventeen years ago by a small 
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group of Greek and Syrian families who desired an English-speaking 
Orthodox parish. Because the Syrian Archdiocese was the most 
receptive, the church affiliated with this jurisdiction. 

Today the Greeks constitute a noticeable (45%) plurality in the 
parish. lliis is significant because, though there is no ethnic rivalry 
and no imposition of Greek culture on parish life, the numerical 
strength of the Greeks appears to have instilled in them a vague 
sense of security and satisfaction. There is, however, complete social 
integration among the Greeks, Syrians, Russians, and converts. 
In fact, the Greeks are proud of the ethnic mix and the missionary 
role this parish has assumed. On the other hand, they are quite 
conscious of their identity as an ethnic group within the church, 
and are proportionately the most active in parish organizations. 
They also compose a rather tightly knit and highly functional social 
system. About 25% of the Greek families in St. Anthony’s are 
related, and many of the others have known each other since 
childhood in the Bronx. 

The most cohesive and religiously involved group among St. 
Anthony’s Greeks are the 40- to 60-year-old adults and their teen- 
aged children. It was the former who, as young couples, seventeen 
years ago worked together to build and organize the parish. They 
shared the same dissatisfactions with the large ethnic churches and the 
same ostracism from the Greek community for joining a “Syrian” 
parish. The solidarity of the group has also been reinforced by 
common goals, namely Orthodox unity and English worship, goals 
still antithetical to the values of the larger Greek-American sub¬ 
society. 

The zeal of the parish’s founders, 40 to 60 years old, could be 
characterized as the enthusiasm of converts for a new faith. Still 
under parental influence, their teenaged children have acquired a 
considerable amount of this fervor. However my investigation 
revealed a noticeable and characteristic religious decline among the 
college-aged youth at St. Anthony’s, although some individuals in 
this age group have remained quite active. Similarly the young adults 
aged 25-39 as a group did not appear to be exceptionally religious. 
About one third of them could be described as devout, and perhaps 
another one third as rather moderately so. Most of the young adults, 
many of whom grew up at St. Anthony’s, never experienced a 
Greek parish with which to make a comparison. Consequently they 
have often taken the English services and the ethnic mixture at St. 
Anthony’s for granted and have typically not acquired the zeal of 
their “convert” parents. 

In general, I found the Greek Americans at St. Anthony’s to 
exhibit a strong sense of community and an unusual degree of 
reli^ous awareness. Although it may be pointed out that the 
families who organized or affiliated with this church were possibly 
motivated by an exceptional spiritual impulse to begin with, the 
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majority of those interviewed reported profound changes in their 
religious attitudes and behavior as a result of membership in St. 
Anthony’s. However, their young people are still subjected to the 
same secular and spiritually pernicious influences of American 
society as are youth of other Orthodox communities. As a result, 
the impact of English services and the strong religious emphasis in 
the parish on the young adults at St. Anthony’s has fallen somewhat 
short of what had been hoped. 


The Sample 

My sample consisted of 67 individuals of whom 45 % were males 
and 55% were females. Three age groups were represented: 40-60 
(N = 31), 25-39 (N = 17), 13-24 (N - 19). Fifty percent of the 
adult men were college-educated, while only 18% of the adult 
women were college graduates. Almost half of the men were pro¬ 
fessionals. About one third were private business owners, and the 
remainder were evenly divided between white collar workers and 
blue collar tradesmen. Only three individuals in the sample were 
not American-born. However two of these people were over fifty 
years old and had been brought to this country in infancy. Therefore, 
96% of the sample, including four converts, were second and third 
generation Americans, 

My original report includes a statistical break down by age and 
sex with the Chi-square test for each response, but limitations of 
space prohibit me from doing so here. However, I can state that 
generally there was not a significant difference between males and 
females in many of the behavior traits and attitudes. On the other 
hand, the 40-60 and the 13-24 groups rated more impressively 
than the 25-39 age category. 


Greek Ethnicity 

The ethnic orientation of the Greeks at St. Anthony’s was of 
considerable interest to me. To determine this, I included questions 
about language, involvement in Greek organizations, Greek- 
American friends, exposure to Greek music and culture, con¬ 
sumption of Greek food etc. in the interview schedule. From the 
responses, I rated each subject on the basis of a numerical value 
scale. I then separated the respondents into high, moderate and 
low ethnic groups. 

About one half of the sample were moderately ethnic, with one 
fourth each being either high or low. Expectedly, the proportion 
of high ethnicity decreased with each age group. All those aged 
40-60 could speak Greek, 70% of the 25-39 group could, but only 
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20% of the teenagers were able to. Again, all the subjects in the 
40-60 group were married to other Greeks, while only half in the 
25-39 category were. Although none of the people interviewed were 
members of any Greek-American organization, most of them ex¬ 
pressed an interest and pride in their Greek identity to one degree 
or another. 


Belief in God 

Studies among other faiths have shown that 90% of Catholics 
and Lutherans expressed a complete faith in God, while 7% were 
doubtful, and 3% were atheists. At St. Anthony’s, 92% stated an 
unquestionable faith in God, 7% with reservation, and 1% did not 
believe. 


Belief in Christ as the Divine Son of God 

Among most Protestants, 70%, and among Catholics and 
Lutherans 90% believe in this dogma. At St. Anthony’s, 85% 
expressed complete faith in Christ’s divinity, 11% were not sure, 
and 4% did not accept Jesus as the Son of God. 


Belief in Eternal life and in Judgment After Death 

This is an area where St. Anthony’s Greeks exhibited a particular 
weakness and lack of consistency in their faith. While 90% of 
Lutherans and about 85% of Catholics firmly believe in this basic 
Christian concept, only 71% of the respondents I interviewed did. 
Nineteen percent were not sure, and 10% did not believe in eternal 
life. 


Belief in the Real Presence of Christ in Holy Communion 

Since the Eucharist is the center of Orthodox religious life, it 
is obvious how vital a belief in the Real Presence is. My findings 
revealed that 78% of the subjects definitely believed, 12% had 
doubts, and 10% believed that Communion is simply a memorial 
or symbolic act. 


Church Attendance 

While distance and dispersion are universal deterrents to ideal 
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Orthodox church attendance, the Greeks at St. Anthony’s appeared 
to be much more regular and frequent than their counterparts in 
ethnic parishes. Few will dispute my estimate that rarely more than 
one fourth to one third of Greek parish members attend liturgy 
three or four Sundays per month. However, among Greeks at St. 
Anthony’s, 50% attend church about weekly, and another 33% 
about one or two Sundays per month. Only 11% are sporadic 
church-goers during the year, and 6% attend only on Easter or 
not at all. 


Frequency of Communion and Confession 

It is well known that, generally, confession in Greek parishes 
has fallen into virtual disuse. With few exceptions, it is rarely 
scheduled except on holidays, with only token participation. Con¬ 
sequently only a small minority of Greek Americans have ever 
partaken of this sacrament. However, at St. Anthony’s confession is 
scheduled every week, and parishioners are required to participate 
in this sacrament every few times they receive Holy Communion. 

Again, any observer will agree that many Greek Americans 
never receive Communion, and among those who do, most receive 
no more than two to three times a year. At St. Anthony’s almost 
20% of the Greeks receive Communion monthly or more. About 
30% receive five to ten times per year, while 40% do so only on 
holidays, and 10% never receive. At this point, I should emphasize 
that among the Greek youth at St. Anthony’s, 71% receive Com¬ 
munion at least five to ten times per year, and 90% attend Liturgy 
at least once or twice a month. 


Inspiration From Religious Services 

Eighty percent of the respondents indicated that the Orthodox 
Divine Liturgy is a deeply inspiring religious experience for them. 
This contrasts sharply with the findings of Dr. Alice Scourby in 
her study of religious attitudes among Greek-American youth. Al¬ 
though many of her subjects desired a Greek liturgy for its beauty 
and ethnic reinforcement, most of them did not find church services 
to be very religiously edifying. 


Lenten Fasting 

Eighty percent of my sample, including the same percentage of 
teenagers, reported that they fasted during Holy Week. 
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Prayer and Religious Experience 


Sixty-three percent of those I interviewed reported praying 
every day, while 22% prayed at least a couple of times per week, 
and 15% said they hardly ever prayed at home. 

About 75% had sensed the presence or closeness of God at one 
time or another, felt the Orthodox faith influenced them to be more 
ethical and moral in their behavior, and considered the Orthodox 
faith to be a very important part of their daily lives. 


Basic Religious Knowledge 

On the basis of a short test questioning their familiarity with 
fundamental Orthodox beliefs and practices, 74% of the 40-60 
group reflected a particularly good understanding of Orthodoxy. 
In addition, three fourths of the adults reported having read books 
on the Orthodox religion in adulthood. Since Greek Americans of 
this age grew up at a time when Orthodox education in the United 
States was severely deficient, St. Anthony’s Greeks appear to surpass 
their ethnic counterparts in religious knowledge. 


Loyalty to the Orthodox Church 

Sixty-five percent of the individuals I questioned felt that 
children of an intermarriage between an Orthodox and non-Orthodox 
absolutely should be raised in the Orthodox faith. Twenty-two per¬ 
cent felt it depends on which partner has the stronger faith in his 
religion, and 10% had no opinion. 

Seventy-five percent indicated that they felt completely at home 
in the Orthodox Church, and 87% never felt attracted to any 
other religion. The 13% who did, said that this feeling was quite 
rare. Eighty percent would travel a great distance to attend an 
Orthodox church even if the Liturgy were in a foreign language, 
while the remaining 20% would do this as long as the services 
were in English. 


Communal Involvement 

An important element in the strength and cohesiveness of a 
parish is the degree of social integration. While 25% of the Greek 
families were related, 60% of the subjects I interviewed reported 
having more than three close friends in the parish, and most of 
the rest had at least one or two close friends at St. Anthony’s, 
In addition, 35% of the adults and 70% of the teenagers were 
active members in some parish organization. 
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Intermarriage 

A characteristic of American Protestantism and Catholicism is 
that even after ethnic barriers have begun to crumble, most mar¬ 
riages continue to involve individuals of the same religion. For 
example, Italians might marry Irish Catholics, or English will 
marry German Protestants. However, while the rate of Greek- 
American intermarriage in the United States continues to rise, it is 
rarely with other Orthodox. In fact, the possibility of marrying a 
Russian or Syrian Orthodox is hardly ever considered. 

It was interesting, then, to observe that while only 40% of 
St. Anthony’s adults and 15% of the teenagers thought it especially 
desirable for Greek Americans to marry within their own ethnic 
group, 80% and 50% respectively indicated that a Greek should 
at least try to marry a Russian or Syrian Orthodox. However, the 
limited social contacts in a small parish have made these opinions 
only theoretical, because 100% of St. Anthony’s Greek youth in 
the previous three years had married non-Orthodox. However, a 
majority of these marriages resulted in conversions to Orthodoxy. 


Missionary Orientation 

It is an accepted fact that most Greek parishes are primarily 
concerned with perpetuating Orthodoxy within their own ethnic 
group and take little interest in the Church’s missionary responsibility. 
St. Anthony’s English services and ethnic mixture help to make 
her a mission-oriented parish. Most of the subjects I interviewed 
reported knowing at least one individual in the parish who had 
converted to Orthodoxy. Almost everyone felt that an Irish or 
Italian-American convert, for example, would feel completely at 
home in St. Anthony’s. Again, almost 100% of the sample believed 
that the Orthodox faith would be particularly attractive to a person 
seeking a religion to adopt. About one half of the respondents 
indicated that they would definitely try to entice an interested friend 
into the Orthodox faith, and 75% felt that the Orthodox Church 
should conduct active missionary work among un-churched Amer¬ 
icans. 

One reflection of this missionary attitude among St. Anthony’s 
Greeks is that, of 12 intermarried couples within a three-year 
period who remained in Bergen County, 9 spouses converted to 
Orthodoxy, and two of the other three couples remained active 
members. 


Ethnicity and Religion 

To a majority of Greek Americans in ethnic parishes, it would 
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appear that Orthodoxy and “Greekness” are inseparable and 
synonymous. Parish educational programs perpetuate Greek culture, 
Greek language, and inadvertently, the concept of Orthodoxy as 
the “Greek religion.” St. Anthony’s church does not promote the 
Greek heritage, but concentrates her educational efforts solely on 
Orthodoxy. Sixty-five percent of the respondents indicated that 
they thought of themselves primarily as Orthodox rather than as 
Greek Americans. However, 15% felt that their Greek and their 
Orthodox identity were inseparable, and 20% who were the least 
religious thought of themselves first as being Greeks. 

Since identity with the Greek heritage and allegiance to Ortho¬ 
doxy are so often synonymous to the average Greek American, the 
most active and most religious in Greek parishes often seem to be 
also the ones most strongly attached to their Greek identity. How¬ 
ever, a statistical analysis revealed that among St. Anthony’s Greeks, 
there was no significant correlation between high religiosity and 
high Greek ethnicity. There was no difference in church attendance, 
loyalty to Orthodoxy, or social involvement in the church between 
those who were strongly Greek and those who were not. This was a 
very interesting and significant finding in view of the fact that 
Greek parishes attach so much importance to the perpetuation of 
Greek culture and identity as reinforcements to Orthodoxy. At. St. 
Anthony’s this ethnic reinforcement has not been necessary to 
instill religious commitment in her members. 

This article, at best, has only been a summary of my findings. 
I have acknowledged the limitations of this inquiry, and realize that 
at this point the results can only remain suggestive. Hopefully, the 
paper will provoke interest and further study. Anyone desiring to 
examine the original report may consult the library at Hofstra 
University, Hempstead, Long Island, or may contact Robert B. 
Donus, 73 Bixley Heath, Lynbrook, Long Island, 11563 (Tel. 
516 LY 9-8283). 
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Notes and Comments 


I 

EAST AND WEST TOGETHER: 

AN ORTHODOX AND REFORMED DIALOGUE 


Many people today show interest in “Eastern thought” or 
“Eastern rehgion.” By that they mean Hinduism and Buddhism, 
yoga or Zen, Om. More’s the pity; before jumping into that particular 
melange of the exotic and the strange, we should pause at the nearer 
East, the Christian East: the world of Orthodoxy, of Byzantine 
Christianity. Here is a sister Church offering us different ways of 
thinking about the Faith and alternative styles of Christian living. 
Too often we are guilty of failing to honour the differences, locked 
as we are into a distinctively Western way of being Christian and 
doing theology. 

It is not long since the world of Orthodoxy entered fully into 
The World Council of Churches, heralding considerable reaction 
and some fear on the part of Westerners. But for us in the Reformed 
family of churches at least, there are marked likenesses to Orthodoxy 
that should encourage dialogue; and in other respects, we can 
leam from our differences. For these reasons, the little group of 
representatives of Orthodox and Reformed churches which has been 
meeting for some four years now on this continent, is worth study. 

The group consisted of ten theologians, the Orthodox side led by 
John Meyendorff of St. Vladimir’s Seminary in New York. Repre¬ 
senting the churches of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(North American Area) were: Professors John Beardslee III, New 
Brunswick; Sam Calian, Dubuque; Stuart Currie, Austin; George 
Hendry, Princeton; and Joseph McLelland, Montreal. Together 
we learned how difficult is the art of dialogue, as we tried to under- 



stand the other’s position. We learned about Orthodox spirituahty, 
with its sense of active divine presence, of saintliness within this 
world and hope of resurrection beyond. Their sense of Christian 
community is impressive—the communion of saints across space and 
time symbohzed by icons. In their hturgy they face that beautiful 
picture gallery of saints, the iconostasis, while above them in the 
golden dome is Christ ‘‘Creator of all,” a brooding presence con¬ 
cerned for the whole earth. 

Orthodoxy does not consider itself “confessional” as we do; 
yet that is not because it is permissive about articles of faith, but 
because its history was not tom by dissension, nor its faith put 
to the test of intellectual “purity,” as ours was. It may have lost 
something through by-passing Renaissance and Reformation; but 
it also gained something by missing the strife and hatred of theo¬ 
logical debate and ecclesiastical contest (not to mention the Thirty 
Years War). The point is, in our dialogue we discovered two 
different histories facing one another, bringing questions framed 
in alien contexts and hearing answers we could not fully appreciate. 
Consider also the fact that Augustine is not their favorite theologian! 

We discovered positive things too. For one thing, comparisons 
are possible, between historical figures as weU as key doctrines. We 
found that Calvin on our side and Gregory Palamas on theirs, for 
example, fulfilled similar functions in our separate histories. Each 
strove for the purity of the faith in a time of dispute; each stressed 
the finality of Jesus Christ and the present work of the Holy Spirit. 
In Calvin, of course, we have one who was familiar with the 
“Eastern Fathers” and who drew on their thought to develop his 
own theology. His emphasis on sanctification, the presence of 
Christ working within man to form a union of love, ties in with the 
Orthodox doctrine of theosis, man’s participation in the divine life. 
The latter is often misunderstood in the West, and perhaps it 
remains for Calvinists to interpret it to their fellows! 

Finally, the variety of our conversations and the complexity of 
our questions is best shown by the record of the first three-year 
round, completed in 1971. This has now been published under the 
title The New Man: An Orthodox and Reformed Dialogue 
(Meyendorff and McLelland, editors; Agora Books, Standard Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J.). Its nine chapters include the papers given 
by the various dialogists, plus commentary, bibliography, etc. It is 
commended to both churches by Archbishop lakovos and President 
James I. McCord of Princeton Seminary in their introductions to 
the volume. 

Meanwhile, another round of dialogues is beginning, this time 
of wider field since it includes Disciples of Christ and Lutherans. 
We hope to build on our past dialogue, and to turn more explicitly 
to practical and pressing questions of modem culture and the 
witness of the church today in its liturgy and ethics. Dialogue is 
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among the most difficult of the arts of man. But dialogue between 
Christians should be among the most exciting, since it invokes a 
presence and a power which makes possible such journeys between 
East and West as that which befeU our httle group. We think we 
were illuminated, not simply by light from the Orient, but by that 
Light to which the church of Byzantium and its children bears 
witness. 

—C. McLelland 


II 

ORTHODOX-CISTERCIAN SYMPOSIUM, 1973 

The meeting of the Orthodox—Cistercian Symposium took place 
in Oxford from August 26—September 1, 1973, sponsored by mem¬ 
bers of a number of Cistercian communities, and by the Fellowship 
of St. Alban and St. Sergius. It was an occasion which brought 
together monks and nuns, Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Anglican, 
and a number of scholars, clerical and lay, of different Christian 
traditions. The members were drawn from all the continents and 
many nationalities. The meeting was in continuation of the series 
of Symposia held in North America to study the origins and present 
development of the Cistercian tradition. 

At the end of the Symposium the following statement was ap¬ 
proved: 

During our days of living and praying together, we have become 
aware, with great joy, of the deep unity which exists between us, 
as members of monastic communities coming from different Church 
traditions. We have also come to see more clearly the significance 
which the monastic life has for the Church and the world far 
beyond the boundaries of the monastic institution. In this the con¬ 
tribution of the non-monastic members has been of vital importance. 
Serious differences between our Churches remain, but they have 
not prevented God the Holy Spirit from opening our hearts and 
minds to one another in new understanding and love. 

The monastic life in itself is a great sign of the unity of the 
Christian people in despite of all their divisions. Monks of East 
and West recognise in one another a common life and a common 
experience. All appeal to a common history extending through the 
first thousand years of the Church’s life. The study of Cistercian 
life and spirituality from its origins to this day reveals the continuing 
similarities between the two traditions. The importance of this fact 
for relations between the Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox 
Church should be clearly evident. It is also significant in relation 
to Anglicanism and the Protestant world. Here communities of 
men and women devoted to a common life of prayer and service 
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have come to birth within the last hundred and forty years. These 
communities are aware of a strong affinity with the monastic tradi¬ 
tion of Orthodoxy and Catholicism. 

We believe that the significance of these facts for the whole 
movement towards Christian unity has not been sufficiently rec¬ 
ognised, and we recommend that meetings such as this one should 
be more widely encouraged. Our experience here has helped us to 
realize the deep unities in the tradition of prayer and devotion which 
have persisted through times of acute division and conflict. Unity 
at the level of prayer and life in Christ provides, we believe, the 
context in which today dogmatic and historical differences can be 
profitably discussed and, by God’s grace, resolved. Growth towards 
unity in spirituality is important also in relation to the present 
search for the experience of God, which is found witMn the 
Churches and outside them, and in relation to the growing dialogue 
between the Christian faith and the other religious traditions of 
mankind. 

Among the many ways of serving God which have existed in the 
Church during the centuries, the monastic life has played a central 
part in sustaining and fostering the living knowledge and experience 
of God, who reveals himself to us in Jesus Christ, and who through 
the Holy Spirit is present and active in the Church. This life is 
a particular way of living out the commitment made by all Christians 
in their baptism. In our time mankind is faced with new and un¬ 
precedented dangers and opportunities, among them those caused 
by technological advance. At such a moment the witness of a life 
of total self-offering to God, and of reverence for men and all 
created things, can be of vital significance in the recovery of 
personal and social sanity and balance. The inward journey in 
which man grows in love and knowledge in response to the Spirit 
and the Word of God, leads us in Christ even now through death 
and resurrection to fulness of life. 

Monks and nuns share with their fellow Christians an awareness 
of their constant need for repentance, for forgiveness and for open¬ 
ness to the activity of the Holy Spirit. They believe that their com¬ 
munities stand for the truth that here in this world, God can be 
known, loved and adored, and that in Him alone man can find 
fulfilment. In the Spirit, we are enabled to enter through Christ, 
into the kingdom of the Father. 
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keys to bibliographical abbreviations and palaeographic signs and symbols, 
there is a description of each of the 176 plates with brief commentary, 
codex number, date, contents, subscription, significant features and facts 
of importance relating to the manuscript, and a select but definitive 
bibliography. There is an index of the mss. reproduced in the plates 
arranged by codex number, followed by a brief palaeographical index, 
incipits of unpublished or little known works, an English and Greek general 
index, and, of course, the facsimiles of the plates themselves. 

Facsimiles of Dated Patmian Codices can provide hours of fascinating 
exploration, even for the uninitiated. It presents many codices of post- 
Byzantine times as well as of the Byzantine period. It could well serve 
as a manual for the teaching of palaeography, but more than all of this, 
it gives the reader and the investigator a taste of the rich cultural treasures 
of the Patriarchal Monastery of St. John the Theologian in Patmos. 

—John E. Rexine 


Grabak, Andre, Christian Iconography: A Study of Its Origins^ The 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1961, Bollingen Series xxxv, 10 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968 for the Bollingen Founda¬ 
tion, New York), 174 pp., 341 plates + 5 color plates. $15.00. 

There are few art historians who can match the expertise and sensitivity 
to early Christian, Byzantine, and Slavic art that characterize the distin¬ 
guished French scholar and professor of art at the Sorbonne, Andre Grabar. 
In the A. W. Mellon Lectures for the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C., Professor Grabar attempts “to show what can be observed of the 
manner in which the Christian images of late antiquity were created and 
what role these images played alongside other forms of Christian piety” 
(p. 61). It is not Grabar’s purpose to present a complete manual of 
Christian iconography, nor to provide a history of iconography, but rather 
to investigate selectively the questions of how ancient Christian images 
were composed and what religious purpose they served. Completeness is 
not what is sought, but representative and significant facts about Christian 
iconography. 

Grabar cogently shows that Christian iconography borrowed and re¬ 
tained an iconographic language that was Greco-Roman. The religious 
significance of the image is what deserves and receives the closest scrutiny, 
description, and interpretation. Christian art is compared with non-Christian 
art, and the influence of official Roman art on Christian iconography 
is clearly noted in example after example. Interesting and relevant to an 
understanding of this Christian art is Grabar’s statement that Christian 
images “invited each and every man to see his own end in the enviable 
condition of the Biblical or mythological persons who had experienced an 
especial divine solicitude” (p. 15). Portraits and narrative scenes based on 
the Scriptures are examined and interpreted according to the function of 
the location or of the objects where they appear. Christian historical images 
are shown to be generally quite concise and closely related to the image- 
signs of the catacombs and the Roman sarcophagi. Very importantly, Grabar 
demonstrates beyond doubt that any imaged person or event of the 
Gospels is charged with theological content and serves to affirm Christian 
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doctrine. Such dogmas could be expressed in a single image or in 
juxtaposed images. 

Christian Iconography is a formidable source of Christian iconographic 
evidence both for the art historian and the theologian. With its three 
basic parts, “First Steps” and “The Assimilation of Contemporary Imagery”; 
“The Portrait” and “The Historical Scene”; and “Dogmas Expressed in 
a Single Image” and “Dogmas Represented by Juxtaposed Images,” fully 
documented by a learned bibliography, lavishly illustrated by remarkably 
good plates, complete with lists of the illustrations, introduction, and index, 
we have a volume that will serve Christian scholarship well for years to 
come. No theologian or art historian should be unaware of Christian 
Iconography, nor should he fail to make good use of it. 

—John E. Rexine 


Kesich, Veselin, The Gospel Image of Christ: The Church and Modern 
Criticism, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1972, 144 pp. 

Until recent years Orthodox interest in critical Biblical scholarship was 
virtually non-existent. Biblical science was viewed either as the property 
of radical Protestant skeptics or of Roman Catholic “defensive apologetics.” 
Professor Kesich readily admits this lack of enthusiasm for Biblical criticism 
within world Orthodoxy (p. 9); however he sets out in this new study to 
put Biblical science in the perspective of Orthodox theology and church 
tradition. 

In the main body of the book, Professor Kesich deals quite successfully 
with the New Testament image of Christ. The appeal is to the general reader 
and as such is a general survey; nonetheless, the problems that the author 
wrestles with concern the modern Orthodox Christian and Biblical student, 
hence the importance of this welcome volume. 

The Dominical logia, the Resurrection experience of the early Church, 
the interpretative faith of the believers, and the hands of the evangelists 
are woven together in an unified fabric that we call the New Testament. 
But Dr. Kesich also believes that the tools of higher criticism are not enough 
to unearth the ipsissima verba of Jesus. Rather, the Biblical scholar must also 
be guided “by the whole tradition of the Church, Biblical, liturgical and 
dogmatic” (p. 30). In other terms, our ecclesial experience can shape the 
way we look at the Gospel texts. 

The New Testament was generated out of the living, dynamic experience 
of the primitive Palestinian Christian community. This community was 
open to the winds of Hellas as well as immersed in the Semitic ethos. Literary 
and archeological evidence points to the fact that Palestine was not isolated 
from Western cultural currents: Athens and Jerusalem both effected the 
shaping of the New Testament. Furthermore, such indigenous movements 
as the Essenes had a deep impact in Palestine (p. 83) and subsequently on 
the New Testament. The recent discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls shed 
important light on Gospel studies, e.g. on the imagery in the Gospel of 
John. Dr. Kesich points out that the Gospels and the Church “are very 
specific about when and where Jesus lived. They reflect the life of first- 
century Palestine” (p. 77). Since Palestine was not cut-off or “hermetically 
sealed” from its surrounding environment (p. 25), a demarcation line 
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a Single Image” and “Dogmas Represented by Juxtaposed Images,” fully 
documented by a learned bibliography, lavishly illustrated by remarkably 
good plates, complete with lists of the illustrations, introduction, and index, 
we have a volume that will serve Christian scholarship well for years to 
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Iconography, nor should he fail to make good use of it. 

—John E. Rexine 
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The Dominical logia, the Resurrection experience of the early Church, 
the interpretative faith of the believers, and the hands of the evangelists 
are woven together in an unified fabric that we call the New Testament. 
But Dr. Kesich also believes that the tools of higher criticism are not enough 
to unearth the ipsissima verba of Jesus. Rather, the Biblical scholar must also 
be guided “by the whole tradition of the Church, Biblical, liturgical and 
dogmatic” (p. 30). In other terms, our ecclesial experience can shape the 
way we look at the Gospel texts. 

The New Testament was generated out of the living, dynamic experience 
of the primitive Palestinian Christian community. This community was 
open to the winds of Hellas as well as immersed in the Semitic ethos. Literary 
and archeological evidence points to the fact that Palestine was not isolated 
from Western cultural currents: Athens and Jerusalem both effected the 
shaping of the New Testament. Furthermore, such indigenous movements 
as the Essenes had a deep impact in Palestine (p. 83) and subsequently on 
the New Testament. The recent discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls shed 
important light on Gospel studies, e.g. on the imagery in the Gospel of 
John. Dr. Kesich points out that the Gospels and the Church “are very 
specific about when and where Jesus lived. They reflect the life of first- 
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sealed” from its surrounding environment (p. 25), a demarcation line 
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cannot be so precisely drawn between Jewish and Hellenistic influences 
upon the New Testament. 

These observations have relevance especially in view of the author’s 
discussion of the trials of Jesus (cf. Chapter IV, pp. 60-64). Many modem 
Biblical scholars have simply failed to take seriously the milieu in which 
The Master lived and died. Dr. Kesich cites Hans Lietzmann and Paul 
Winter with regard to their misunderstanding of the events surrounding 
the trials of Jesus. Following the steps of other scholars, they look at the 
New Testament through “Western eyes”—by either trying to justify a premise 
(P. Winter’s attempt to absolve the Jewish authorities of the death of Jesus), 
or by ignoring the Sitz im Leben in Palestine during the time of Jesus. 
Dr. Kesich also reminds his readers that the Old Testament provides a 
spiritual canvas for the Gospels, and that Jesus often made the words of 
the Old Testament his very own (cf. Mark 15:34). Jesus did not use the 
Old Testament as “proof texts” but in order to deepen his inner circle’s 
understanding of his role in the divine economy (p. 94). The truth about 
Jesus and salvation history is unfolded through the pages of the Sacred 
Scriptures taken in totality (p. 31), together with the whole spiritual, intel¬ 
lectual and cultural climate of Palestine. 

Did Jesus wish to establish a new Covenant with Israel in the form of 
the Church? Radical critics deny that Jesus intended to found the ecclesia 
(p. 113). However the facts themselves speak very clearly against their 
position. The Suffering Servant is intimately bound up with the Messianic 
Community, the Church. The Last Supper was a revelatory action by Jesus 
uniting himself forever with the faithful. The Kingdom of God has been 
inaugurated by Christ here and now and it is through the fellowship of 
believers during “the breaking of bread” that the Resurrection kerygma is 
relived and “the image of Christ has been kept and transmitted, and His 
words and works are still instructing us” (p, 114). 

In Chapter V, “The Early Church’s Adherence to the Gospels” (pp. 65-75), 
Dr. Kesich makes what appears to us as several sweeping generalizations 
about the Gospel of Thomas and Tatian’s Diatessaron, Thus the Gospel 
of Thomas is categorized as a Gnostic Gospel and the Gospel Harmony 
as a “human document” written probably after Tatian fell under the 
influence of a “group of Gnostics known as Encratites.” Logion 14 is cited 
as an example of the Gnosticism of the Gospel of Thomas. Is this not an 
oversimplification? Taken from another angle, could not this Gospel be 
attacking the Pharisees, about whom the author/compiler had first-hand 
knowledge? Furthermore, the textual critic cannot ignore the impact that 
the Diatessaron had in the history of textual transmission. 

Recent studies in primitive Syrian Christianity do not permit such neat 
categorizing of these vastly important ancient sources. Biblical scholars of 
this century, such as M. H. Puech, G. Quispei, A. Baumstark, F. C. Burkitt 
and Arthur Voobus have opened new horizons in the studies of the origins 
of Christianity in the Orient through the Old Syriac Gospel text, the 
Peshitta, the Gospel of Thomas, the Diatessaron and other sources. Is it not 
possible that these texts emanate from Palestinian Aramaic-speaking Chris¬ 
tianity via Syria, Mesopotamia, and Iraq? In that case, the term “gnostic” 
fails to do justice to either the Gospel of Thomas, or the Diatessaron, 

The beginning and the end of the volume are devoted to discussion of 
Biblical criticism, forming a kind of synthesis of Dr. Kesich’s previous 
articles on the subject in this Quarterly (cf. vol. 10 [1966] and vol. 14 
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[1970]). One is certainly struck by the author’s ambivalent attitude towards 
Biblical criticism. After we are given a cursory glance at the various schools 
of Biblical exegesis and after reading the whole book, the reader is still 
left with the impression that Professor Kesich is “hypercritical” of the 
critics—though he admits that Biblical criticism has drawn many Christians 
together by a commonality of scholarly technique and has increased interest 
in Biblical studies (p. 20). Most serious Orthodox scholars would admit 
that Biblical criticism cannot authenticate faith in Jesus. The question is 
then raised: what exactly is the role and the limitation of higher criticism 
within the context of Orthodoxy? I>r. Kesich establishes that Biblical funda¬ 
mentalism is unacceptable but leaves unresolved the question of what “tools” 
literary-historical, redaction, textual-criticism, form-criticism—are most com¬ 
patible with the life and traditions of Orthodoxy. 

These comments do not exhaust the subject nor do they undermine the 
positive value and contribution Dr. Kesich has made to the development of 
an Orthodox approach to Biblical study. His book is an important step 
forward, and it also shows that much more spade work needs to be done. 
We hope and pray that we will receive more light on the major issues of 
Biblical scholarship from the pen of Professor Kesich, 

—Antony Gabriel 


Stevens, Gerardus Petrus, De Theodora Balsamone: Analysis operum 
ac mentis iuridicae (= Corona Lateranensis 16). Rome: Libreria editrice 
della Pontificia Universita Lateranense, 1969. 

The dearth of modern studies in the field of Byzantine canon law makes 
publication of Fr. Gerard Stevens’ monograph on Theodore Balsamon a 
welcome event. If nothing else, the importance of Fr. Stevens’ subject lends 
importance to his book, for Theodore Balsamon is by far the most prolific 
and significant of the great canonical commentators of the twelfth century. 
Unlike Aristenos, Balsamon is not content with giving simply the historical 
context of the canon on which he is commenting. Rejecting any historical 
relativism, he is intensely concerned with contemporary application and 
practice of the Church’s canonical tradition. In fact his chief work, a 
commentary on the Nomocanon in Fourteen Titles, was undertaken pre¬ 
cisely to determine what the currently applicable canon law was; and 
frequently in his commentaries he interjects transcripts of recent patriarchal 
and imperial decisions on canonical matters. At the same time, Balsamon 
does not adopt the superficially attractive legalism of Zonaras, whose method 
of resolving apparent contradictions in the canons was simply to grant 
precedence to the decision of a council over the opinion of a Church Father, 
to an ecumenical council over a local council, to a more recent council over 
an earlier council, etc. But if Balsamon avoids the twin pitfalls of historical 
relativism and of legalism, he remains heavily juridical. The canons are 
systematically interpreted within a framework inspired less by theology than 
by Roman law. While Balsamon does carefully distinguish the Church’s 
canons from the emperor’s laws, both canons and laws are read in the 
light of the maxims of classical jurisprudence. Principles like “Expressa 
nocent, non expressa non nocent” (roughly: “What is overt can be criminal, 
what is tacit can’t”) are applied to such diverse problems as accusation of 
clerics and multiple marriage (Modestinus lib, VIII Differentiarum; cf. schol. 
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left with the impression that Professor Kesich is “hypercritical” of the 
critics—though he admits that Biblical criticism has drawn many Christians 
together by a commonality of scholarly technique and has increased interest 
in Biblical studies (p. 20). Most serious Orthodox scholars would admit 
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patible with the life and traditions of Orthodoxy. 
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positive value and contribution Dr. Kesich has made to the development of 
an Orthodox approach to Biblical study. His book is an important step 
forward, and it also shows that much more spade work needs to be done. 
We hope and pray that we will receive more light on the major issues of 
Biblical scholarship from the pen of Professor Kesich, 

—Antony Gabriel 


Stevens, Gerardus Petrus, De Theodora Balsamone: Analysis operum 
ac mentis iuridicae (= Corona Lateranensis 16). Rome: Libreria editrice 
della Pontificia Universita Lateranense, 1969. 

The dearth of modern studies in the field of Byzantine canon law makes 
publication of Fr. Gerard Stevens’ monograph on Theodore Balsamon a 
welcome event. If nothing else, the importance of Fr. Stevens’ subject lends 
importance to his book, for Theodore Balsamon is by far the most prolific 
and significant of the great canonical commentators of the twelfth century. 
Unlike Aristenos, Balsamon is not content with giving simply the historical 
context of the canon on which he is commenting. Rejecting any historical 
relativism, he is intensely concerned with contemporary application and 
practice of the Church’s canonical tradition. In fact his chief work, a 
commentary on the Nomocanon in Fourteen Titles, was undertaken pre¬ 
cisely to determine what the currently applicable canon law was; and 
frequently in his commentaries he interjects transcripts of recent patriarchal 
and imperial decisions on canonical matters. At the same time, Balsamon 
does not adopt the superficially attractive legalism of Zonaras, whose method 
of resolving apparent contradictions in the canons was simply to grant 
precedence to the decision of a council over the opinion of a Church Father, 
to an ecumenical council over a local council, to a more recent council over 
an earlier council, etc. But if Balsamon avoids the twin pitfalls of historical 
relativism and of legalism, he remains heavily juridical. The canons are 
systematically interpreted within a framework inspired less by theology than 
by Roman law. While Balsamon does carefully distinguish the Church’s 
canons from the emperor’s laws, both canons and laws are read in the 
light of the maxims of classical jurisprudence. Principles like “Expressa 
nocent, non expressa non nocent” (roughly: “What is overt can be criminal, 
what is tacit can’t”) are applied to such diverse problems as accusation of 
clerics and multiple marriage (Modestinus lib, VIII Differentiarum; cf. schol. 
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in I Cple. c. 6, in Bas. c. 80). Even Balsamon’s prose, studded with aphorisms, 
reflects this basically juridical approach. In short, Balsamon is far more 
interested in the Church as community—as an integral part of Byzantine 
society—than in the Church as communion—as the Body of Christ. 

Unfortunately Balsamon’s unique place in the history of Byzantine canon 
law can only be inferred from Fr. Stevens’ monograph. Originally a doctoral 
dissertation, the study has the mechanical quality which one associates 
with that genre. The first half of the book is devoted to a critique extirieure of 
Balsamon’s works: Which canons have scholia, how many, and of what 
length? What extra-canonical sources are employed—Scripture, the Fathers, 
e/c.—and in what manner—direct citation, summary, or brief mention? The 
results of this careful examination are conveniently tabulated and indicate, 
among other things, some sixteen patriarchal documents not included in 
Grumel’s Regestes. Unfortunately Fr. Stevens’ analyses (with one exception) 
are made simply on the basis of the printed texts of Migne and of Rhallis 
and Potlis—which are by no means critical editions. Since Balsamon’s com¬ 
mentaries, like so many medieval works, were subject to frequent addition 
and revision, the results of such an approach are at best tentative. A thorough 
examination of the manuscript tradition of Balsamon’s works, though more 
arduous, would have been more rewarding. For example, at least one 
manuscript (Sinai 482 [1117]) contains a number of scholia by Balsamon 
as yet unedited. 

The second part of the monograph at first glance is more promising: 
analysis of Balsamon’s mens iuridica on the basis of his teaching on 
marriage. But while Balsamon’s scholia pertaining to marriage are carefully 
explicated, an over-all picture of the canonist—of his thought and of his 
approach to his work—fails to emerge. It is unfortunate that Fr. Stevens 
was unable to consult first-hand the two pre-revolutionary Russian works 
which he mentions in his preface: M. Krasnozhen, Tolkovateli kanonicheskago 
kodeksa vostochnoi tserkvi (Yur’ev, 1911), and V. Narbekov, Nomokanon 
Fotiya s tolkovaniem BaVsamona (Kazan, 1899). Particularly useful would 
have been the former, which provides an excellent analysis of Balsamon’s 
use of Zonaras (pp. 182-189) and of Roman law (pp. 250-261). But 
hopefully such shortcomings in Fr. Stevens’ study will provoke further and 
more profound investigation of Theodore Balsamon and of his role in the 
history of Byzantine canon law. 

—John H. Erickson 
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